_ ted to disturb his peace. The thought that he 


- to receive immersion from an aged minister in 


. goon dedicated his children to God by baptism 


- difficulties, and put himself under the care of 


__ the year 1830, he removed to the District, and 
setiled in Haywood county, and in 1832, he 


 trary’to the truth, or opposed to the best inte- 
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| For the Presbyterian, 
MEMOIR OF DR. CAMPBELL. 


It has pleased a mysterious Providence, to re 


move from the scene of his earthly labours, the} 
sis the discussions which agitated the Presbyte- 


Rev. Dr. Alexander A, Campbell, the pastor 
the Presbyterian Church of ot seg Tennessee, 
and Editor of the Protestant, in the midst 
of his usefulness. When a friend of religion 
and morals, a pillar of religious and civil 
society is taken away, a laydab‘e curiosity 
is awakened in the breast to learn something 


of the providences which shaped the course} 


one rendered him such a blessing to man- 
iD 
Dr. Campbell was born December 30th, 1789, 
in the State of Virginia, in or near Lynchburg. 
Early in life it seems his attention was directed 
to medical studies, a course of which he com- 
pleted in his 22d year, and received his di- 
Rome from the University of Pennsylvania, at 
iladelphia. | 
During his attendance upon medical lectures he 
was severely visited with yellow fever, and for 
a time his physician, Dr. Rush, pronounced his 
: vieed him to make prepa. 
ration for eternity, This affliction called him 
to serious and solemn reflection, and to cove- 
nanting with God, should his life be spared he 


would devote it to his service. Symptoms of re-} 


covery soon appeared, but with his returning 
health and amidst the pursuits of life, the arrows 
of conviction seem to have lost their poignancy. 
It is believed, however, that his conscience, now 
awakened, never after this pe.mitted him to 


restuntil he found peace and hope in Jesus Christ.| 


He returned to Virginia, engaged in and pursued 
with diligence and success his profession for a 
number of years, 

’ In the year 1817 he moved to Alabama 
and settled in Huntsville. Amid the ,duties of 
his profession, and the cares of his family, he 
seems to have tried to smother his convictions. 
His troubled spirit “ went abroad to seek res! 
but found none.” He tried what relief infideli- 
ty could afford him, and brought his powerful 
mind in battle array against Christianity, and 


with an ingenuity, difficult to be met, he assail-) 
ed Christians both in public and in private. Not} 


content with this, he even went so far as to wri/e 
his infidel sentiments. Like Saul of Tarsus he 
breathed a persecuting spirit, Christians avoided 
the keenness of his sophistry. These things he 
had recourse to in order to lull a troubled con- 
science and keep the mind from turning upon 
itself, or giving it time to listen to the whispers 
of conscience. He spent his Sabbaths in his of- 
fice, or in posting his books. Thus it seems 
that he tried to shut out every avenue of light, 
so that by closed windows, he might form an 
artificial night, and exclude every thing calcula- 


had committed the unpardonable sin haunted 
him—robbed him of his peace and almost 
drove him to despair. While Satan was thus 
desiring to lead him captive at his will, di- 
vine grace plucked him as a “ brand from the 
burning.” 

About 1818 a worthy and excellent minister 
(Rev. S. Sanders) visited Huntsville; the atten- 
tion of the community was awakened and a 
general desire manifested to hear him. Of this 
feeling his family partook, to which the Doctor| 
was much opposed. The wishes of his family 
prevailed over his dislikes, and through com- 
placency he accompanied it. It is probable he 
did not intend to remain during- services, bu! 
being crowded into a part of the house frorm 
which he could not, without a breach of good 
manners remove, he was reluctantly compelled 
to remain. | 

The preacher discoursed from these words, 
John x. 1 :—* Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same 
is a thief and a robber.” From this time forth 
a visible change took place; he sought and ob- 
tained an interview with Rev. Mr. Sanders, and 
happily learned that his convictions and feelings 
were those of a true penilent. He betook him- 
self to the throne of grace, in a retired and pri- 
vate place. He received answers to his prayers, 
and enjoyed sweet manifestations of his accept- 
ance. He found a pardoning God, a comforting 
Spirit, and a loving Saviour. | | 

He did not immediately join the church, but 
took time and examined the Bible in order that 
he might make an intelligent profession. His 
educational prejudices inclined him to the Bap- 
tists among whom he had a dear relative, an 
aged lady, (his grandmother,) to whom he was 
much attached, and he thought he must return 


whom he had great confidence. It is said he 
examined every passage in the Bible where that 
subject is alluded to, and came to the conclusion 
that the application of water was a mere sign of 
the Spirit’s work ; it was merely a sign and not 


_liherties, and suhvert our governinent ; and as a 


might take from it by force the authority with 


-affairs, and place it in other hands. 


the thing signified. It was now perhaps that 
he obtained those lucid views of that subject 
which he has happily presented in his Treatise 
on Baptism, a work possessing great merit. He 


and thus made his family a Bethel. 


He felt now a strong desire to devote exclu-) 


sively the remainder of his life to the service of 
God. - Notwithstanding his worldly business 
was complicated, and he had the cares of a 
family, nevertheless, he surmounted all these 


Presbytery, with a view to licensure. 


After his introduction into the ministry, he 
preached in different places. He preached two 
years to the church in Florence, Alabama. In 


moved to Jackson. He accepicd the united 
charge of the Denmark and Jackson churches, 
and the Head of the church blessed his labours. 
After sume years he gave up the church at Den- 
mark, as his practice of medicine rendered it 
inconvenient to attend to that church, and he 
was mainly dependent upon it for the support 
of his family. Although the sum stipulated in 
the call was never paid, Dr. Campbell still 
preached, and like Paul, he laboured with his 
own hands, that he might not be chargeable to 
any. Amid all the arduous duties of his medi- 
cal profession, he preached generally three 
times on the Sabbath. The character of his 
preaching was eminently evangelical; on the 
plan of redemption through Jesus Christ, he 
continually dwelt. He delighted.to unfold its} 
beauty and sublimity as the result of God in 
trinity—of the Father’s-love—the Son’s obedi- 
ence and sacrifice—and the Spirit’s power and 
application. This broad and safe foundation 
for the sinner’s safety and the saint’s comfort, 
he delighted’ to contemplate, especially in the 
last year of his ministry. Few men in any age 
had more clear views of the plan of salvation 
than Dr. Campbell. The great desire of his 
life was to promote sound doctrine and social 
order. He opposed whatever he thought con- 


rests and happiness of man. His manner was 
often severe, sometimes bordering on harshness, 
but it was always the severity of truth. In the 
pulpit he knew no man after the flesh. His 
honesty, and the frankness of his avowals, ex- 
posed him to opposition, from those who loved a 
pliant religion, which suited their wishes, and 
allowed them all their gratifications. Yet, none 
of those who opposed him, could ever impugn| 


_then, we gave to the flock the rights which had 


his motives or deny the truth of his declarations. 
He seemed to feel : | 
« Of sacred truth, the friends on earth are few, 
More fear than love, to bring it forth to view.” _ 


Han Church in 1837 and 738, he took a deep 
interest. He was a member of the General 
Assembly that adopted the Act and Testimony ; 
and through his persevering efforts, the Presby- 
tery of the District, with great unanimity, sanc- 
tioned that important summary of divine truth, 
which drew and bound together the friends of 
Presbyterianism. | 

The last years of his life, he spent in the most 
self-denying and disinterested labours. Hesaw 
Romanism coming in like a flood, aiming to 
substitute the form for the power of godliness, a 
system of heartless forms, for the purity, spiritu- 
ality and soul reviving comforts of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. He threw himself into the 
breach, he counted no sacrifices too great, either 
of time or money to avert impending danger. 
He saw the old world pouring its legions into 
our country, with a view to undermine our 


patriot he could not besilent. From the pulpit 
and through the press, he showed how deep an 
interest he felt in his country’s weal or wo. He 
was a sincere and faithful friend, a kind hus- 
band and an affectionate parent; in all the rela- 
tions of life his private virtues were conspicuous. 
His death was unexpected ; though he had many 
severe spells of sickness, yet he was not consider- 
ed dangerous until the last week of his life. . His 
disease was malignant erysipelas, which sub- 
jected him to great pain—he bore it, however, 
with patience. ‘The last moments of his life 
were calm—the wheels of nature stopped with- 


out a struggle, and his spirit fled to brighter} 


scenes. ‘Help, Lord, for the godly man 
ceaseth, and the faithful fail from the children 
of men.” | 


From the Edinburgh Witness. 
LETTER FROM DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE TO REY. 
DR. MFARLAN OF GREENOCK. 

Dear Friend and Worthy Brother—I have 
read with much astonishment, in the Witness of 
the 29th May, the reproach of Erastianism 
which has been cast on me in connection with 
the reform which [ have asked at Geneva in 
1842, and in England (in my letter to the Bish- 
op of Chester,) in 1845. My aim in these two 
attempts has been to destroy Erastianism, whe- 
ther at Geneva or in England, whereas I am 
accused of desiring to uphold the very thing 
which I wished to overthrow, One might as 
well accuse Sir Robert Peel of protectionism, 
and John Knox of Popery. A word of explana- 
lion regarding these two circumstances, lest sen- 
sible men may be led to view them in the very 
opposite light to that in which they actually 
exist. 

At Geneva, ever since the Reformation, there 
has been the Executive and the Legislative 
power (the little and the great Council,) in which 
resided the supreme authority over the church 
at Geneva. From these two Councils emanated 
the ecclesiastical laws (ordonnances ecclesiasti- 
ques.) By article 1 it was to the Council that 
the ministers made oath; by article 12 it was 
to the Council that the faults of the ministers 
(heresy, schism, &c.,) must be referred; it be- 
longed to the magistrate to pronouncejudgment, 
inflict punishment, &c. é&c.—article 21 to 24. 

[ do not need to say how matters stand in 
this respect with regard to the Church of Eng- 
land. I believe it is generally acknowledged 
that the supreme authority in what concerns the 
church is granted to the civil power, and espe- 
cially to Parliament, actually composed, not 
only of Church of England men, but also of 
Papists, Presbyterians, Dissenters, &c. 

Now, if the little church of Geneva and the 
great Church of England must. both be freed 


from the civil power, what means ought we to} 


employ 

We may imagine two. If the government of 
the church ought to pass from the hands of the 
civil power, and come into the hands of the 
Church (I do not mean of the clergy, but of the 


ministers and members of the Church,) that]. 


may be effected in two ways. 
Ist, By violence—by popular tumult or revo- 
lution. The church, revolting against the State, 


with which it is invested. 

2d, By reason, by persuasion, by enlighten- 
ing the people and the Legislature, and by 
bringing the latter to perceive that it ought to 
denude itself of the administration of spiritual 


I declare that | abhor the first of these means; 
and that I regard the second as the only possi- 
ble, the only Christian way. It is true, that an 
act of the Legislature will be necessary for that 
purpose. It must declare that it abdicates and 
resigns ils spiritual authority. If to ask such 
an act be to declare one’s self an Erastian, as a 
member of the Free General Assembly seems to 
think, then [am an Erastian. I greatly prefer 
being an Erastian of this description, to being a 
Chartist and a Revolutionist. 

Such is the course which I have pursued at 
Geneva, and which I have suggested ought to 
be pursued in England. One word on Geneva, 
since the accusation of Mr. Gibson is thus ex- 
pressed—*‘As to the best means of reforming 
the constitution of the Church of England, Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné pointed out what had been 
done at Geneva, an Erastian church.” Here 
is what I have done at Geneva. 

A revolution took place about the end of 1841, 
stirred up by the Radical party. Its tendency 

Councils a great number 
of Roman Catholics. I did not believe that the 
Protestants would accept the followers of the 
Pope as forming a part of the government 
of their Church. I craved that a Protestant ec- 
clesiastical government should be constituted 


has come when that church ought to have an 


‘French into English has not entirely brought 


independent of the civil power, which was be- 
coming mixed Catholic and Protestant. It was’ 
not the fear of the Romanists only, which impel- 
led me. [had another object in view. It is 
known that, for nearly a century anda half, 
Unitarianism had taken possession of the Church 
of Geneva. For twenty-five years my friends 
and | had done all we could to raise up the 
Church of our fathers by the truth—by sound 
doctrine. We were not able to accomplish it. 
I thought that perhaps we might obtain admis- 
sion for the truth by the door of liberty. In fact, 
the State had little more than nominal power ; 
the real authority was in the hands of the Uni- 
tarian clergy. Now, while they, strongly uni- 
ted together, excluded from their body all that 
was called Methodistical, Calvinistic, the gos- 
pel was making some progress in the flock. If, 


been taken from them by the clergy, we might 
hope, with the help of God, for a transforma- 
tion in the Church of Geneva. 

On the 31st of December, 1841, I published 
a fresh pamplilet of sixty-six pages, entitled, 
“ Liberty of Worship, First Part, Petition to 
the Constituent Assembly on the freedom (\’al- 
franchissement) of the State with regard to the 
Church, and of the Church with regard to the 
State.” In that pamphlet, I asked that the Con- 
stituent Assembly should proclaim the great 
principle of the independence of the Church. | 
did not put my name to this pamphlet, and 


the three which followed. I have only done i! 


more recently. If it had been known that it 
came from an orthodox man, it is probable no- 
body would have read it. This paper made a 
considerable impression ; and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, with which it was said men would not 
meddle, became the subject of general interest. 

On the 7th of February, 1842, 1 published a 
second pamphlet of eighty-three pages, entitled, 
“Liberty of Worship, Second Part, Addressed 
fo the Genevese, on the Constitution of the 
Church and the Rights of its Members.” | 
pleaded in this paper the cause of Presbyterian- 
ism as you are acquainted with it in Scotland. 

I quote here two of the articles which | 
craved : | 

“ Art. I, The Reformed Church 
shall be invited to revise ils constifution. 

“ Art. Il. This revision shall be made by a 
General Assembly, composed of lay and eccle- 
siustical members elected by the parishes of the 
Reformed communion.” 

One of the greatest evils in the Church of 
Geneva has arisen from the election of pastors 
being in the hands of the clergy. ‘The Unita- 
rian clergy excluded every man of whose faith 
they were afraid. Thus, the Rev. Mr. Demole, 
of the family of the chief magistrate of our re- 
public—a minister of eminent piety and distin- 
guished eloquence—was presented forty-five 
times to the clergy, and always rejected on ac- 
count of his orthodox and evangelical senti- 
ments. I published on the 23d of February, 
1842, a new pamphlet, entitled, ‘* 4 Soiree of 
the 13th February; or the Rights of Parishes 
in the Election of their Pastors.” 

The principles professed by myself and my 
friend, the Rev. L. Burnier, in his ** American 
Letters” —also anonymous—were making pro- 
gress; It was admitted that, in the new circum-| 
stances of the Republic, it was necessary to 
confide the direction of the Protestant Church to 


a Protestant authority, distinct from the Coun-| 


cils of the State. ‘The project of the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution included the appointment of a 
Consistory, composed of twenty-four laymen, 
elders, and fifteen ministers, to whom the Coun- 
cil should hand over its spiritual powers. 
was gaining a great deal. But another article 
spoiled all—the ministers of the Consistory 
were to be elected by the whole clergy, and the 
elders by the ®gunicipal court! 1 saw that 
there was the point on which our attack must 
be concentrated ; and on the 23d of April, 1842, 
I published a new document, entitled —* On the 
Safety of Protestantism in Geneva in Connez- 
ton with the Project of the Ecclesiastical Coi- 
stitution.” In it I opposed election by the mu- 
nicipal courts, and demanded it for the members 
of the Church. 

This pamphlet made some impression. We 
carried our point in the second debate. The 
power of election was given to parishes. Then 
the Unitarian clergy thought themselves ruined, 
—they moved heaven and earth—they issued 
various publications, ‘ You are men of busi- 
ness,” said they to the Genevese; ‘ you will 
remain at your counters and in your work- 
shops; the orthodox, the Methodists, the Calvi- 
nists, alone will come to the elections — the 
Church will again become orthodox, Metho- 
distical, Calvinistic.”> ‘The Unitarian ministers 
exerted themselves so effectually, that in the 
third debate the power of election was given to 
the municipal courts by a majority of five votes. 
[ published on the 11th June, 1842, a new pam- 
phiet entitled Ziberfy and Truth, to declare 
that we were beaten, but that we would still 
hope in God aguiinst hope, It was then that I 
gave my name. 

Behold, dear and worthy friend, ** what had 
been done at Geneva,” to use the words em- 


Geneva 


This} 


the orderof the day, Although my letter to the 
Bishop of Chester has been reprinted by a great 
number of journals, | have not seen a word 
either pro or coa, Even the Record, I believe, 
has not spoken of it. I comfort myself on this 
head. ‘I have cast my bread upon the waters ; 


xv. 1.) WhatI have said, I have said for the 
good of the Church of God. He will one day 


which I have broached. 

I add, dear brother, that since your friend 
was inclined to attack those who are in favour 
of Christian union, I think myself very happy 
in being put among the number. [am far from 
thinking the Evangelical Alliance perfect, but I 
like every thing which tends to the uniting of 
the children of God, I see another advantage 
in his attack; it is that it has given you the 
opportunity of calling me your friend before all 
the Church. Yes, I subscribe myself your 
friend, the friend of your friends, the friend of 
Scotland, and the friend of England also, of 
which I| think I have given evidence by the very 
letter which has just been attaeked, 

Merte D’AvBIGNE. 

Geneva, June 8th, 1846. | : 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 


MR. PETER H. KEMPER, 

W ho entered his dissent from the decision of 
the General Assembly upon the proposition to 
commune with the New-school, in order to pre- 
vent a misapprehension to which it is said that 
dissent is liable, desires this paper, the Presby- 
terian, and the Presbyterian Herald to publish— 
that his dissent was not from the fact of refu- 
sing, but from refusing on such ground only as 
that given, and from the concessions contained 
or implied in the paper expressing the decision. 
The absence of reasons for the dissent, which 
could not be entered with it, has made this state- 
ment seem to be necessary. 


— 


_ THE PERSECUTIONS IN SYRIA. | 

By the latest accounts we have the gratifying 
intelligence that through the ‘influence of the 
British Ambassador, and the direct orders of 
the Oitoman government, the ban had been re- 
moved from the Bible-readers, and they restor- 
ed to their houses and occupations, though still 
subject to all those vexations and injuries which 
the Armenian Patriarch and his associate hie- 


rarchs were able to inflict without subjecting! 


themselves to the penalties of Turkish law. 
“We call this * persecution ;” for in our judg- 
ment, nothing, in all the history of man’s strug- 


fee for his rights, was ever more distinctly so. } 


ebster’s definition of persecute is, “In a 
general sense, to pursue ina manner, toinjure, vex 
or afflict; to harass with unjust punishment ; 
to inflict pain from hatred or malignity— 
2, Appropriately, to afflict, harass or destroy, 
for adherence to a particular creed or system 
of religious principles or to.a mode of worship— 
3. To harass with solicitations or importunity.” 
These Bible-reading Armenians have been af- 
flicted and harassed, though the ecclesiastics, 
for want of power, have not been able to destroy 
any of them. ‘That this was done not in any 
mistaken kindness, but from malignity, is evident 
from the harsh epithets which were used, and 
the false and slanderous charges which were 
publicly made. It is no relief in the case, 
that these Armenians only endured the estab- 
lished penalties of their own church. This 
only proves that the church is in system, delib- 
erately, and of malice aforethought, a persecu- 
ting church. If men, in ignorance of their 
duty, should agree and subscribe to the arrange- 


ployed in the General Assembly on the 27th 
May. But you see that whal hud been done 
is altogether a different thing from what your 
colleague has imagined; and that [ have not 
shown myself very much of an Erastian. [| 
have devoted a great deal of time and trouble 
to the desiruction of Erastianism in my native’ 
country; but, above all, with a view to the 
triumph of Trinitarian doctrine. 

Now, as to the Church of England, I believe 
that it is in a condition which demands a change. 
I believe that the Papists, finding themselves in 
Parliament, and the Ministers of the Crown 
being disposed to sacrifice the interests of the 
Protestant Church to political views, the time 


independence which it has not had till this hour. 
I ask that England should do, not what has been 
done at Geneva, at least with respect to the mu-’ 
nicipal courts, but what | asked should be done 
there. I have asked for the Episcopal Church 
of England ‘a government partly lay and 
partly ecclesiastical.” I am astonished that a 
Presbyterian minister should object to this idea, 
which is realized in the Presbyterian Church. 
And if I have asked this—I say so frankly—it 
is in the hope that primitive Christianity may 
triumph by this mean in the Church of Eng- 
land. The Christian life and doctrine are, to 
my mind, far above questions of ecclesiastical| 
constitulions. 


But by whom shall this Council or Synod be 
named? Certainly not by the civil power. That 
would be Erastian; and how-could I, who have 
combatted against this idea at Geneva, propose 
it at London? [ have declared that I could not 
enter into details; but I have referred to what 
has been done in the Episcopal Church in Ame- 
rica. Now this Church is not Erastian; and 
the members of the two houses which govern 
it are not named by Congress. . 

Is it that in the haste of publication [ have not 
expressed myself with sufficient clearness on 
this suhject? Is it that the translation from 


out my meaning! Or does the error proceed 
from Mr. Gibson only? I cannot tell. But I 
reject, in the most positive terms, the idea that 
the Parliament ought to name or appoint a Lay 
and Ecclesiastical Committee to manage the 
affuirs of the Church. WhatI have asked is not 
a Committee, but a large and respectable Coun- 
cil—a General Synod, which should be for the 
Church of England what the General Assembly 
is for the Presbyterian Church of Scotland—' 
what Parliament is for the nation. I mean that 
the members of this Assembly—at least the. 
presbyters and laymen—should be named by) 
the members, communicants in the Church. [ 
mean that the Parliament should have nothing 
else to do with regard to this Assembly than to) 
resign its powers to it; andI think that it ought. 
to account itself very happy in being delivered, 
from this part of its burden, In my opinion 
this great institution would give liberty to the 
Church of England, and, through liberty, the 


power of the word and Spirit of God, sooner| 


or later would cause the truth to triumph. 

But the Puseyites! say some, the High 
Churchman! I see the objections: I perceive 
their force; but I believe that in the end great good 
will result from an assembly in which amidst 
the prayers of all the faithful, the great ques- 
tions which interest the Church of the living 
God shall be discussed—in which the Bishop of 
Chester, Lord Ashley, Mr. B. Noel, Mr. McNeil, 
Sir George Grey, Mr. Bickersteth, Mr. Stowell, 


ments of persecutign, it could not change the 
case, for no man can bargain away his right to 
think for himself, and no man can possibly ac- 
quire the right to inflict the least injury on his 
fellow man for so doing. Nor, if the slanders 
of the Patriarch were true, that these men are 
hired to change their opinions, and are insincere} 
in their new professions, would it be any excuse 
for persecuting them; for religious opinions, 
and opinions on all subjects, are out of the pale 
of human jurisprudence. But there is not the 
least reason to believe that the Bible readcrs are 
insincere. They gain no worldly good by 
changing their religious opinions, but lose 
much. All the charges made against them are 
evidently mere slanders, invented to appease 
the guilty consciences of the persecutors, and to 
excuse their cruelty to an intelligent world. 

The fundamental doctrine of religious liberty 
in America is, that men are not to be punished 
in any way for their religious opinions, because 
every man has the inalienable right to form 
these opinions for himself, responsible net to his 
fellow men, but to God alone. We have pro- 
claimed this doctrine of freedom, not as true in 
these United States merely, but over the whole 
world. No man can therefore go abroad in 
any public capacity, as the representative of 
Americans or any portion of them, and deny 
this doctrine, without misrepresenting American 
opinions, and laying himself liable to public 
censure and reprimand. In fact, it must be the 
duty of Americans to correct such wrong pro- 
ceedings by all fair and proper means. Ameri- 
cans have an especial right to expect that Chris- 
tian missionaries will not be sent from this free 
country to persecute the people of less enlight- 
ened regions, or to counteract the efforts of 
philanthropists from this or other countries to 
spread useful knowledge, especially the know- 
ledge of the Bible, among the ignorant and su- 
perstitious. No exemption from investigation 
can be pleaded in such a case, on the ground 
that this is a denominational or religious matter. 
The right to think and worship is inherent in 
every man, not as a religious tenet, but as a 
civil right. It is a political matter entirely ; and 
men might as well attempt to cover any other 
civil wrong under the plea of religious sanctity. 
The peculiar religious opinions which missiona- 
ries inculcate, may well be left to the ecclesias- 
tic; but civil liberty is in charge of the political 
press, and of civilians generally. Americans 
are bound to proclaim freedom every where ; 
and above all, freedom to worship God. ‘This 
is an universal right, and to be universally pro- 
claimed. The Ministers of great Britain, France, 
and Austria too, if we remember right, not long 
ago, thought it their duty to unite in a remon- 
strance, upon this ground, to the Turkish gov- 
ernment, against the punishment which had 
been inflicted upon a Turk for abjuring the Ma- 
homedan faith. How strange does it look, how 
great an offence is it to all American Christians, 
that any denomination should maintain an agent 
abroad to counteract the efforts of other Ameri- 
cans to instruct the ignorant, and to be a coad- 
jutor and adviser of persecution against the poor 
people who are rising to intelligence by those 
instructions, How strange that there should be 
found an American at home or abroad, so behind 
the enlightenment of the age, as to think of per- 
secution as a remedy for religious errors. How 
little have such men learned, by the history of 
the last three centuries. Persecution has made 
giants of the persecuted, who have grown too 
strong for their persecutors, though armed with 
all the power of church and state. If we can 


Mr. Burgess, and many other ecclesiastics and 
pious laymen, devoted to the Church, and whose 
zeal and light are now hid and without use to 
her—should take a part. 


interpret the signs of the times, Puritans are 
wanted in Asia, and this persecution is making 
them. ‘The Armenians who have been accus. 
tomed to bow to the will of their Patriarch, will 


It is quite plain that my proposal is not yet 


be compelled by his persecutions to inquire by 


it will return afier many days.” (Ecclesiastes,| 


provide some one who will take up the subject) 


destruction. 


what right he persecutes them for obeying God, 
as they think they are doing. ‘This investiga- 
tion will be sure to lead them, as it did the Pu- 
ritans, to the entire renunciation of the church 
which seeks to coerce their faith by pains and 
penalties. The Patriarch’s chair will very pos- 
sibly be swept away by the tempest of his own 
creating. All this disturbance will not end in 
small things. 

W hat a strange state of affairs is presented in 
Turkey! An American Episcopalian acting 
the persecutor, and 
sador of the Queen of fingland—the representa- 
tive of the head of the Episcopal Church, while! 
the bloody government of Turkey shelters the 
persecuted under the banner of universal tolera- 
tion, avowing the same doctrines for its gui- 
dance as were avowed by Oliver Cromwell and 
John Milton. The Turk becomes the guardian 
of personal freedom and liberty of conscience. 

We expressed the other day our belief that 
the Episcopal authorities of this country would 
deal with Bishop Southgate in a manner which 
would satisfy all denominations. But we feel 
obliged to give up that opjnion, Jt seems that 
he is t@ be sustained in any 
We can see, in |.is proceedings’; though many 
members of that Church desire his recall. Well, 
we shall see what it will come to, both there and 
here.—V, Jour. Com. 


ZWINGLE. 

I have mentioned the name of Zwingle. 
Would that the Church of God knew it better ! 
Would that some one competent to the work, 
and while the materials still abundantly exist, 
would write a memoir worthy of his great 
name. He saw the truth before Luther; he 
saw it more plainly and fully; he received it all 
with a more docile spirit; and sooner clothed 
himself with all its vestments. I have stood 
with profound emotion in the pulpit of the vast 
cathedral of this city, the seat of his latest la- 
bours. I have trod upon the sacred spot which 
drank up the warm currents of his life, shed in 
the just and lawful defence of his religion and 
his country. Joshua before the gates of Jeri- 
cho, had, doubtless, a- plainer, but perhaps not 
a more real, call than Ulric Zwingle at the 
field of Cappel. Though cut off earlier than 
most of his co-workers in the great cause of 
religious .reform, he was either a wiser or a 
more fortunate workman than the most of them. 
The efflux of three hundred years finds the 
simple gospel order of the churches of Zurich 
just as he left it, the smiles of God resting upon 
his chosen city, and his blessings poured upon 
the field of his wise and intrepid labours,— 
Breckinridge’s Tour. 

THE CASTES OF INDIA. 


BY REV. DR. SCUDDER. 


There are four distinct castes in India, each 
of which proceeded froga Brahma’s body. The 
first caste proceeded from his mouth. Those 
of this caste are called Brahmins. They are 
the highest and noblest beings on earth. They 
hold the priestly office. The second caste pro- 
ceeded from Brahma’s arms. They are called 
the military caste. It is their duty to defend 


their countrymen when attacked by an enemy. 


The third caste proceeded from Brahma’s breast. 
Farmers, merchants, and persons of similar 
employments are included in this class, From 
his foot, the member of inferiority, sprang the 
fourth—the Soodra or Servile caste. Carpen- 
ters, braziers, weavers, dyers, the manual cul- 
tivators of the soil, &c., are included in this 
caste. Caste is not a civil, but a sacred insti- 
tution. It is a difference of kind. Hence a 
man of one caste can never be changed into a 
member of another caste. Each caste has its 
own laws, the violation of which is attended 
with utter degradation ; and this implies more 
than a degradation from a higher to a lower 
class. It implies a degradation below all the 
other castes. A person thus degraded must 
form a caste of his own. 

‘* By the system of caste, the Hindoos have 
been divided into so many isolated selfish sec- 
tions—each scowling on all the rest with feel- 
ings of irreconcilable aversion, hatred and con- 
tempt. But besides this general influence of 
caste which renders the race eminently ¢ hateful 
and hating one another,’ there is special pro- 
vision in their sacred writings for the growth 
and manifestation of every feeling of spiteful 
enmity and. malignant revenge. Will it be 
credited that religion can be brought in, to in- 
flame instead of mitigating the darker and 
more destructive passions of the soul? But it 
is even so. Not in the unwritten traditions of 
a gloomy superstition, not in apoeryphal wri- 
tings disowned by all except a heretical sect — 


‘no, but in the Vedas, which at every successive} 


reproduction of the universe are believed to pro- 
ceed direct from the mouth of Brahma — there 
are laid down in iminute detail the forms of 
a religious service or solemn act of worship, 
designed to involve an enemy in calamity or 
When it is desired to insure the 
certainty of success, a priest or holy Brahman 
must officiate, arrayed in black garments; of 
the foe whose injury is sought, four images 
must be made and clad in black ; the sacrificial 
fire must be kindled, and into it after the usual 
consecratory rites, must pieces of the flesh off 
the appointed animal be thrown, from eight to 
a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred thou- 
sand, or even a million times; at each burnt 
offering, the priest with his finger must touch 
the mouth of the image of the enemy, uttering 
one or other of the prescribed forms of prayer. 
Of the Vedantic formulas a few may be instan- 
ced:—*O Agni! (God of Fire) thou who art 
the mouth of all gods, do thou destroy the wis- 
dom of mine enemy; O Agni! fill with destrac- 
tion the mind of this my enemy. O Agni! 
destroy the senses of this my enemy. O Agni! 
make dumb the mouth of this my enemy. O 
Agni! fasten with a peg the tongue of this my 
enemy. O Agni! reduce to ashes this my ene- 
my.’ Hence it is that prayers, incantations and 
bloody sacrifices, for insuring the removal, sub- 
jection, damage or destruction of an enemy, 
are interwoven with the ordinary ceremonial 
observances of the people. The unforgiving 
spirit—the spirit of indomitable hate — the 
spirit of implacable revenge is thus nursed and 
reared into plenitude of growth and strength, 
by the various stimulants of religion—is made 
to kindle into a blaze of conflagration on the 
very altar of sacredness, and is permitted to 
expire only with the real or imagined extinction 
of the hated foe.” 

From what has been said, it will appear that 
-caste is a hydra-headed evil. It is an evil with 
which the missions of India have had much to 
contend. Swartz, with the light which he 
had, thought it best to permit its continuance in 
the church which he was instrumental in gather- 
ing. Severalgyears ago, Bishop Wilson abolished 
it in that Ghurch. In the [sland of Ceylon we 
never allowed castes in our churches, We put 
it down from the first. Our church members 
have always understood that they must sit down 
and commune together, eating of the same bread 
and drinking from the same cup. In their in- 
tercourse with each other, the feelings of caste 
have been entertained in an unbecoming man- 
ner. My beloved associdte in the Madras 


nteracted by the Ambas-| 


a blow at this state of feeling. He invited his 
church members to attend a social repast with 
him. Quite a number refused to be present,| 
and such was the spirit manifested by them, 
that he felt it to be his duty to suspend several 
of them from the church. These, with a single 
exception, I believe, have since manifested a 
better spirit, and have been re-admitted to the 
church. Seeing the pride connected with caste, 
I am of the opinion that if any of those who 
wish to be admitted to our churches are unwill- 
ing to sit down and eat with the pastors and 
members of these churches, under the circum- 
stances now alluded to, from the fear that they 
shall become morally defiled, they give me 
much reason to fear that they have not the hu- 
mility which Christ requires of his followers. 
With the light which I now have, were I to re- 
commence my missionary life, I would make 
greater efforts to destroy caste in all its bear- 
ings.— Boston Recorder. 


THE CHEROKEES, 


reader some idea of the matters in dispute. 
The Ross party are the Eastern Cherokees} 
spoken of in the extract, and claim now to be 
de facto the Cherokee nation. The Treaty 
party are a portion of the Eastern Cherokees, 


who removed West of the Mississippi before the} i 


Treaty of 1835, and cast their lot with the West- 
ern Cherokees, The remainder, or Ross party, 
continued East of the Mississippi until forced 
away ufder the treaty of 1835, of which they 
denied the validity. The treaty party are so 
called because they assented beforehand to the 
removal contemplated by the !reaty of 1835. 

‘““As early as the year 1808 the Cherokee 
nation was divided into two parts, called ‘ Upper 
and lower towns.’ Both. parties sent delega- 
tions to Washington City for the purpose of 
procuring the assent of the United States Gov- 
ernment to a division of their lands, and a final 
severance of all their interests, so that they 
might thereafter be two distinc! and separate na- 
tions, 

The one nation desired to retain its country 
in the east, and engage in the pursuits of agri- 
culture and civilized life; and the other desired 
to obtain permission to seek a country West of 
the Mississippi, for which it would exchange its 
portion of the country in the!East. President 
Jefferson on the 9th day of January, 1809, as- 
sented to both propositions, and an exploring 
party was sent to the West from the lower 
Cherokee towns. This party founda country ; 
and in the year 1817, the United States held a 
treaty with both parts of the divided nation, for 
the purpose of carrying the arrangement of 
1809 into effect, 

The counfry was partitioned off, and the na- 


Washington Union pu sa long ac- 
count of the difficulty Onflicting| rate that the Cc 
tions of the Cherokee | 


“following extract from the article will give the 


West,” EXCHANGED their share of the country 
East of the Mississippi, by the treaties of 1817 
and 1819, for a country West. ‘They did not 
receive one dollar in money for the lands thus 
relinquished. 

The Eastern nation, upward of sixteen years 
afierward, cdded to the United States its 
thirds of the country, for which it receives the 
FULL VALUE in money—to wil, five millions of 
dollars ; and, in addition to this, it is permitted 


ern Cherokees!!! Here is the trouble — hence 
arise all the difficulties. ‘The ‘old Western 
Cherokee nation” have never ceased to protest 
against these singular proceedings—and they 
remain firm in their position, that they are either 
entitled to the full value of their lands in the 


sessed, or else that they must be placed upon 
an equality with their Eastern brethren, and be 
paid the vAlue in money for their lands, ceded 
to the United States by the treaties of 1817 and 
1819, being the one-third of the whole Chero- 
kee country Eas#*of the Mississippi, at the same 
mokees were allowed, 


of 1835: 7 

We furthr learn from the Washington 
Union, that the difficulties among the Chero- 
kees arising out of their claims against the United 
States and treaty stipulations, are now in a fair 
immediate adjustment. The delegates 
in Washington agreed some days since to sub- 
mit all the causes of the difficulties to their com- 
missioners to be appointed by the President, who 
were to be legal gentlemen, invested with plen- 
ary powers, and instructed to decide the ques- 
tions upon principles of law and equity. On 
Monday, July 13th, the President appointed this’ 
tribunal, consisting of Hon. A. K. Parris, 2d 
comptroller of the treasury ; Hon. E. Burke and. 
Major Wm. Armstrong, superintendents of In- 
dian affairs for the Indian territory, and J, 8, H. 
Potter, clerk of the Indian department, secre- 
tary. 


SHORT AND LONG SERMONS. 

A pastor of one of the churches in this city, 
last Sabbath, which, it will be remembered, was 
oppressively hot, so far consulted the wishes of 
his congregation, as to preach two very excel- 
lent, but short sermons ; the morning discourse 
being but twenty-eight, and the afternoon some 


were proportionably short. For this considera- 
tion, the pastor received the sincere thanks of 
his parish, with the compliment, that he had 
one very desirable qualification for his office, 
common sense. 

Another preacher, near by, detained his hear- 
ers until a quarter past twelve in the morning, 
and as unreasonably long in the aflernoon. If 
he had mingled with the people as they retired 


from the morning service, he might have heard 


tion composed of the Cherokees called the lower 
towns, ceded their portion to the United States 
for and in consideration of acountry, which was 
to be guaranteed and confirmed to them West of 
the Mississippi, of equal extent—or, in the lan- 
guage of the treaty, ‘ acre for acre’—with that 
they relinquished. As the extent of country to 
be exchanged depended on the number who 
would emigrate and join the Western nation, it 
was agreed by the treaty of 1817, that a census 
should be taken to settle this quéstion in June, 
16198, up tu which time the emigrating rolle 
were to be kept open. 

The taking of this census was postponed at 
the instance of the United States, and the East- 
ern Cherokees, desirous toclose the door to fur- 
ther emigration West, entered into a treaty in 
the year 1819, with the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Se- 
cretary of War, by which they put that ques- 
tion to rest. By this treaty it is decided that the 
Western Cherokee nation is to be taken and 
considered as one-third of the old nation—that 
the country East should be divided in that 
proportion, and that one-third be ceded to the 
United States in full for all interest held by the 
Western Cherokees in that country. 

This was done accordingly, and a quantity of 
land, in addition to that ceded in 1817, was 
conveyed to the United States, embracing one- 
third of all the lands owned and occupied by 
the Cherokee nation at the time the treaty of 
1817 was concluded, for which they were to re- 
ceive a country of equal extent West of the Mis- 
sissippi river. All the annuities accruing tothe 
nation anterior to the treaty of 1817 were also 
divided —one-third allowed to the Western and 
two-thirds to the Eastern nation. Ever since 
that time, until he commencement of their pre- 
sent difficulties, have the Cherokees been divi- 
ded into two nations, entirely independent of 
each other. 

After the treaty of 1819, the nations above 
referred to were designated as the ‘ Cherokee 
nation East of the Mississippi,’ and the * Chero- 
kee nation West of the Mississippi river.’ In 
the year 1828 the Western nation was applied 
to by the President, through the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Barbour, for a cession of their lands 
obtained by the treaties of 1817 and 1819, 
which were required to complete the boundaries 
_of Arkansas territory. For these lands the 
United States proposed to give them in exchange 
a country still further West, and beyond those 
boundaries. 

A treaty was accordingly entered into in May, 
1828, by which this exchange was effected, and 
seven millions of acres were conveyed and 
guaranteed to the ‘ Cherokee nation West of the 
Mississippi,’ with a -fee-simple title; and, in ad- 
dition a perpetual outlet, and free unmolested 
use of all the country lying West of the West- 


something like the following: ‘ How strange it 
is that ministers hav’nt more good sense. Why 
in the world will they preach a sermon an hour 
long, with the thermometer at scalding heat? I 
thought I should have died before he got through. 
Neighbour T., are you going to meeting this af- 
ternoon ?” 

‘I rather think not. I came so near evapo- 

rating, before the benediction ‘was pronounced, 
that | shall hardly venture to go through another 
such process to-day.” 
_ “PE think you had better go, for our minister 
is going to preach upon the creation, in which, 
probably, some account will be given of the fall 
of man, the deluge, the offering up of Isaac, the 
wanderings of the children of Israel, a synopsis 
of the Psalms, with a dissertation on the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, the captivity of the Jews, with 
passing comments on the 9th chapter of Daniel, 
the introduction of the Christian dispensation, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, with a brief state- 
ment of the progress of the church, from that 
period down to the present time, . 

‘If the weather should be cooler, some other 
topics which naturally belong to the subject of 
the crealion may be discussed.”——Christian 
Watchman. 


FALSEHOOD. | 

To urge the people of the world to forsake it, 
is utterly hopeless; it forms the very soul of 
their intercourse ; it gives the last polish to their 
compliments; the last gilding to their courte- 
sies ; the last finish to their politeness: it is the 
strong chain, without which their hollow socie- 
ty, as at present constituted, would fall to pieces. 
| For who could tolerate sincerity where the truth 
would ofien be so bitterly distasteful 1—Blunt’s 
Elisha. 


— 


THE REFORMATION IN CINCINNATI. 


Just as we were beginning to feel anxious to 
hear from the German Catholics in this country 
who sympathize with the movement of Czerski 
and others, we met with the following pleasing 
intelligence from Cincinnati. It appears that 
they have at length succeeded in obtaining a 
preacher from New York city. He had been 
a regular priest for many years, but we suppose 

of course is now excluded from the Holy Catho- 
lic Church; and we take it for granted, he must 
be a very bad man! 

On his arrival, the Reformed Catholics as- 
sembled to hear him at the Court House. The 
number is reported to have been very large, and 
they were addressed by the new preacher. His 
name is Groendeler, and from the report of his 
address he appears utterly to have renounced 
the Pope and his religion, for Christ and his 
religion. Witness the following which we find 


ern boundary of these seven millions of acres, as 
‘far West as the sovereignty of the United 


in a Cincinnati paper : | 
‘«s Mr. Greendeler said, that he had not come 


States and their right of soil’ extended, was} to promulgate a new doctrine, as some would 


also secured to them. The 6th article of this| call it, but he came to preach the doctrines of © 
treaty clearly shows this title to be in the Chero-| the Bible, as taught by Christ and his apostles - 


kees then in occupancy, by the provision that| —pure and undefiled; which doctrine, however, 


‘ when they may wish to lay off their lands, and 
own them INDIVIDUALLY, a surveyor shall be 
sent to make the surveys at the cost of the Uni- 
ted States, 

In February, 1833, another treaty was en- 
tered into with the * Cherokee nulion West o 
the Mississippi river,” which, on behalf of that 
nation, was signed by the heads of the executive 
and legislative branches of the government. 
This treaty settles a contested question of boun- 
dary between the Cherokee and Creek Indians, 
and definitely and permanently establishes the 
boundaries of the Cherokee country, the title to 
which is confirmed to the nation West of the 
Mississippi. ‘This is the last treaty entered into 
between the United States and Western Chero- 
kees; and as it has never been abrogated, the 
latter still claim the country under its provisions. 

In the year 1835, after many years of tral, 
a treaty was entered into between the United 
States and the Eastern Cherokees, by which 
the latter sold their two-thirds {of the country 
East, retained under the provisions of the 
treaties of 1817 and 1819, for the sum of five 

millions of dollars. One of the articles of: 
this treaty designates the country secured, as 
above stated, to the Western Cherokees, as a 
home also for the whole Eastern nation, and 
| they were removed upon it accordingly. This 
act has given rise to the whole existing Chero- 
kee difficulties. ‘The one-third of the old nation, 


he added, had been hidden from the people by 
a presumptuous priesthood to an alarming ex- 
tent. And he deemed it his duty to preach this 
doctrine despite of all opposition. The laws of 
freedom and equality, as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, he said were the basis of his religion; 
and in the observance of them, he intended to 
live and die, labouring also, to benefit his fellow- 
men. He added, ‘ We did not depart from the 
Church of Rome to blaspheme her and say all 
wrong against her; but we merely separated 
from her to be Christians, after the example and 
precept of Christ and his meek disciples, which 
we cannot be, if we remain with her in her pre- 
sent corrupted and unreformed state.’ He ar- 
gued it was the duty of every intelligent indi- 
vidual to throw off the thraldom of spiritual 
despotism and become free; and to aim at the 
improvement of the talents which God hath 
given us.” 

It should be the earnest prayer of all true 
Christians, that this remarkable movement may 
be under the special guidance and blessing of 
the Great Head of the Church, who alone can 
cause it to result in a great awakening and ge- 
nuine reformation of the masses of Germans 
and other Roman Catholics in this country. 
There is something hopeful in this movement, 
| especially as it begins within the Roman camp. 
| We wish no evil to the Roman priests as men, 
| but we earnestly pray that they may cease to 


mission, Mr. Winslow, has lately been aiming] who afierward constituted the ‘Cherokee Nation be Roman Catholics.— Presb. “ddvocale, | 


to take possession of the country of the West. . 


West, of which they have been forcibly dispos- 


few minutes less in length. The other services — 
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_————__—_ missionaries was read by Walter Low- 
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. of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 


of the missionaries are as follows: 


_ Chinese mission, Rev. Wm. Speer, Mrs. Speer, 


a small minority of our countrymen, and are 
likely to continue so for some time to come ; bu! 
we are the largest compact body in the country, ; 
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blished at No. 23 Centre Street, New York; and ai 
$7 South Seventh Street, Puitapecruia, at Three 
pet year, dr Two Dollars and Fifty Cents when 


Missionary Mezerinc.—On Sabbath even- 


ing last, the 19th inst., a large and interesting 
meeting was held in the Rev. Dr, Philips’ 
church, corner of Eleventh street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York, in connection with the 
departure of fourteen missionaries, seven of 
whom are going to Northern India, four to 
China, and three to Siam, all under the care 


byterian Church, The names and destinations 


For Siam.—The Rev. Stephen Mattoon, Mrs. 

- Mattoon, and Dr. S. R. House. 
' For China.—Rev. Wim. Speer, Mrs. Speer, 
Rev. John B. French, and Rev. John W. Quar- 
terman. 

For India.—Rev. John ‘H. Morrison, Mrs. 
Morrison, Rev. David Irving, Mrs. Irving, Rev. 
A. H. Seeley, Mrs. Seeley, and Rev. Robert; 
M., Munois. | | 

- After an anthem and a few impressive intro- 
ductory remarks from the venerable Dr, Miller, 
of Pzinceton, prayer was offered by the Rev. 


Mr. Morrieon, from, India';.a very solemn and 
e Executive Committee 


rie, Esq., Corresponding Secretary; and brief 
addresses from three of the missionary brethren, 
the Rev. Messrs. French, Mattoon, and Irving, 
held the earnest attention of the audience. We 
have room this week only for a synopsis of the 
addresses. in our next paper we will give 
them in full, 

~ ‘The Executive Committee alluded to the i !ea, 


too prevalent even among some who profess| 


faith in Christianity, that there was something 
‘visionary in the missionary enterprise, and 
met it by the unequivocal command of the Son 
of God himself, by his own example and that 
of all his apostles. 

It was obvious that any argument which dealt 
lightly with the importance of the salvation of 
the soul, was an argument against the whole 
scheme of human redemption. And on the 
contrary, the sacrifice of the Redeemer to de- 
liver us from-sin, imposed the.duty upon all 
his disciples to deny themselves, and co-operate 
with him in the recovery of our souls from the 
moral evils and ruin in which they are in- 
volved. | 
' The missionaries spoke earnestly and affec- 
tionately their convictions of the vast responsi- 
bilities they had assumed, of the clear duty of 
the Church to redouble its zeal and contribu- 
tions, in the cause; of their entire dependence 
fer success upon divine power, and therefore of 
the necessity of fervent prayer to the Great 
Author of Christianity, that his Spirit might 
open the way for th» triumphs of his word 
wherever it might be proclaimed. The con- 
cluding prayer by Rev. Dr. Miller was well 
adapted to awaken the missionary spirit and to 
sustain those who are soon to leave friends and 
country for labours in distant and heathen lands. 


The occasion and services mado a doop impres- 
sion on a crowded audience. 


oF Monday 
morning last, the 20th instant, the follow- 
ing missionaries sailed from New York, in the 
ship Grafton, for Canton, China, viz. for the 


Rev. John B. French, and Rev, J. W. Quar- 
terman. For the Siam mission, Rev. Stephen 
Mattoon, Mrs. Mattoon, and Samuel R. House, 
M. D., who is also a licentiate of the Presby- 
tery of Troy. They received their instruc- 
tions on the previous evening in Dr, Phillips’s 
church, as noticed above, and go out under the 
care of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

A large number of friends and relatives ac- 
companied them nearly to the Narrows, Soon 
after leaving the wharf they all joined in singing 
the hymna, commencing— 

* Go, and the Saviour’s grace proclaim 
Ye messengers of God 
Go publish in Imamnuel’s name 
Salvation through his blood.” 
After this hymn had been sung, the Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Waterford offered up a fervent prayer 
to the throne of Grace, for the safety of the 
Missionaries and their success in the fields of 
labour to which they were destined. It was 
a beautiful and affecting: sight to witness the 
band of young men ‘and women who had de- 


voted themselves to this great work, standing} 


in the midst of those they loved, and while just 
about to sever the strong ties that had so lang 
bound them to kindred and home, joining, pro- 
bably for the last time on earth, with father and 
mother, and brother and sister, in prayer and 
praise to God. 

When taking the last farewell there was 
scarcely a dry eye on the vessel. Few words 
were spoken, but the pale cheek and quivering 
lip told how deeply many hearts were moved. 
We were forcibly struck with the remark of 
one of the young men as he embraced his 
mother for the last time. [t is for ever!” 
he exclaimed, smiling through his tears. As 
the boat that had carried them down left the 
vessel, the missionaries gathered arm in arm 
upon the deck and joined in singing that beau- 
tiful hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
May God spced his servants on their voyage, 
and comfort and bless them in their work. 


Our Country’s Prosrects.—Mr. O. A. 
Brownson, it seems, is quite as sanguine as the 
majority of youthful converts, Hear him in re- 
gard to America and American literature. We 
extract the’ followiag from a notice, in the last 
number of his Review of a work written by a 
Protestant. 

’ The literature of our country is a matter of 
deep interest to us, but as a Catholic, we are 
unable to regard with much favour the literary 
productions of Protestants, ... We feel as deep 
an interest in the creation of a truly American) 
literature as they do or can. But we feel very 
sure that American literature will be the 


product not of_Protestant but of Catholic Ame- 
rica. It is true we, as Catholics, are at present 
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and are sufficiently numerous already, for all the 
purposes of a national literature. We have 
only to wait_a few years, till our colleges and 
universities send out theif thousands of scholars, 
to have really. a large? homogeneous public 
any Protestant can command, and when 
that is the case, the literature of the country is 
in our hands. Then the world will see taking 
its rank among the literatures of nations, an 
American literature, a truly Christian litera- 
ture, free, rich, pure, and noble, worthy of the 
glorious destinies of the republic. We are con- 
tent therefore to leave the Protestant literature 
to take its course, and to confine our labours 
and our hopes to Catholic America—the real 
America for us—the only America which has 
the promise of the future.” | 

Leaving the grave prognostications here 
made for our readers to ponder, we would 
merely inquire how much weight is to be at- 
tached to Mr. Brownson's eulogies, in regard to 
each new system and set of doctrines he sees 
fitto adopt. Such forestalling of the future as 
is contained in the above reminds us of the 
gouty man who would have the weathercock 
chained in pleasant weather. However much 
Mr. Brownson may advocate the cause he has 
at present espoused, we would, in all charity, 
advise him to cool his zeal with a little caution, 
and leave a loophole open for his future es- 
cape. 


—— 


Porery 1n THE Umitep Sratres.—The reli- 
gious newspapogial ris publish letters from 
the United Stateag’settif@ forth the progress of 
the Popish Church in the United States as highly 
interesting and prosperous. It appears that the 
Roman Catholic bishops have placed the United 
States under the special protection of the Virgin 
Mary. 


Porery 1n Enotanp.—A late letter from 
London states that they are likely to havea 
Popish Cardinal in the English House of Lords ; 
Lord Clifford, a Roman Catholic, a member of 
the upper house,is a nobleman for whom the 
rank of Cardinal has been destined. [t also 
states that Dr. Newman is to be appointed Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Winchester. 


— 


Wuart 1s Hominity?—John Wesley beauti- 
fully defined it o be “ thinking the truth of 
yourself.” Pride, on the other hand, is defined 
to be “thinking more highly of ourselves than 
we ought to think.” 


EcciestasTicaL.—On the 24th June, the 
Rev. John M. Lovrie was installed pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Wellsville, Ohio, by 
the Presbytery of Steubenville. The Rev. C. 


C. Riggs preached the sermon from 2 Cor. v. 


13, and the Rev. Dr. Beatty presided and gave 
the charges to pastor and people. | 

On the same day the Rev. John Moore was 
installed pastor of the congregation of Yellow 
‘Creek, by the Presbytery of New Lisbon. 

The Rev. James C. Barnes has removed from 
Richmond, Kentucky, to Dayton, Ohio, where 
correspondents and otuers are requested to ad- 
dress him. 

The Presbytery of New York have refused 
to put the call of the Eighth Street Church, late 
Dr. McAuley’s, into the hands of the Rev. Mr. 
Chapman of Boston, on account of his views of 
the atonement and of church govcrnment not 
being in accordance with the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Chapman was 
formerly a Congregationalist. 


: For the Presbyterian. 
COVETOUSNESS. 


It may be a matier of surprise to some that 
the Scriptures have so frequently condemned 
the sin of covetousness, and have so constant- 
ly classed it with the most odious and degrading 
vices. Yet the more we have of the true spirit 
of piety, and, under the influence of that spirit, 
the more we study the deep reasons for the 
Scripture language, the better will we be per- 
suaded that “the love of money is the root of 
all evil.” For if there be one sin in the dark 
catalogue of human vices which is more dan- 
gerous than others, in the awful prevalence 
which it has attained; in the number of sinful 
passions and desires which it occasions; in the 
temptations by which it is accompanied ; in the 
alienation from God which usually attends it ; 
and in other results to which it so frequently 
leads ; and yet in the specious air of harmless- 
ness, which it ever assumes ; that one, deceitful, 
comprehensive, awful sin is that called in 
Scripture covetousness. Intemperance with all 
its fearful spread, has never reached the univer- 
sality of prevalence which this vice has obtained. 
To make no mention of its history in past ages ; 
nor to gaze upon the blood-stained records of 
crimes and wars excited by avarice; nor to 
number the myriads who have worshipped, lite- 
rally and spiritually worshipped, Mammon in 
past time; suffice it briefly and practically to 
dwell upon the evils of covetousnes which exist 
among us, and to which we ate constantly ex- 
posed. 

It is extensive in its influence. It has influ- 
enced the minister of the altar and at the altar 
of God; the physician at the bed of the dying ; 
the statesman in his counsels; the merchant 
at his books; the mechanic at his bench; 
the farmer at his plough; and the _ labour- 
er at his daily toils. It is not the sin of 
one time, of one age, of one sex; but of every 
time and age and sex. It is not the sin of one 
people, but of every nation. It is not the pecu- 
liar sin of the worldling, as he cries, ‘* Who will 
show us any good?” It is the sin, too, the 
crying, the wide-extended, the death-bearing 
sin of the visible church of Christ. It is a sin 
which gives rise to many evil desires and emo- 
tions. Its very origin is discontent with the lot 
God has given us in life. Its constant friends 
are, envy of those that seem to be more favoured; 
a want of charity, ofien extending to detrac- 
tion and slander, and hatred of such as com- 
pete with us or oppose our way to wealth; a 
false estimate of the value of our services or our 
goods ; a false, deceitful statement of this esti- 
mate with a view to greater gain; dishonest 


| weights ; dishonest advantage taken of the igno- 


rance, or simplicity, or confidence, or necessi- 
ties of others; constant planning of schemes for 
the accumulation of more gain ; neglect of press- 
ing and important personal, family, social and 
religious duties, under pretence of urgent busi- 
ness ; and on the same pretence, the overwork- 
ing of the physical or mental powers more or 
less frequently. And indeed time would fail to 
tell of the fasehoods, and malice, and strife, 
and murmuring, and repining, and guilty un- 
happiness, occasioned by this sin, according to 
the strength and power it has over every covet- 
ous heart. Or if all these things do not seriously 
prevail, yet there is constant temptation to them. 
They that will be rich; they that will improve 


their temporal condition, are constantly liable to. 


temptations ; they fall into divers lusts. He 
especially who has the covetous spirit keenly 
alive, he that maketh haste to be rich, shall not 
be innocent. He that is greedy of gain, troub- 


leth his own house. And who can doubt that 
more than a competency of worldly goods gives 
rise to temptations to self-indulgence, to inde 


isin, discontent is a praiseworthy ambition. 


‘|choose to call it; sometiaies an innocent care 


|constitutes the sin of covetousness. For though 


pendence, ‘to pride, to forgetfulness of human| 
sympathies? Who does not know that the re- 
sults of covetousnes on a large scale, are fre- 
quently desolations and misery and poverty? 
or national elation, towering to a grander fall ; 


{constantly, neglect of the suffering interests of the; 


poor; neglect of spiritual destitutions at home, 
and abroad; the preference of selfish aggrandize- 
ment to the progress of thecauseof Godand truth? 
And ona smaller scale, the resulis are individual 
ruin by prosperity, inducing evils already advert- 
ed to; or by misfortune leading often to wretch- 
edness and want, and disappointment, and despair, 
and death. And the desires which belong to 
this sin crowd out the better thoughts of men. 


day of God the time, most fruitful in ingenious 
schemes for prosperity. Every thing gives way 
to business. ‘The word of God is laid aside, or 
read carelessly ; the newspaper is devoured with 
avidity. ‘The sermon is heard listlessly; while 
not a figure of the prices current is dropped. 
Temporal advantage men are awake to; spiritual 
good is little prized. The prevailing tendency; 
is to alienate the heart and mind from God ; to 
underrate the guilt of such sins as hinder pros- 
perity ; to fix the attention upon earthly things; 
to fasten down the energies of the immortal soul 
to things that perish with the using. _ | 

And all these evils are sedulously and con- 
stanily disguised under false names, and mo- 
tives, and designs, In the vocabulary of this 


Envy and slander, and detraction, are honoura- 
ble competition; falsehood is what you may 


for self-interest ; or a laudable desire not to of- 
fend a good friend or customer; or a just eva- 
sion of an unseagonable or improper, or unwel- 
come question or request. Incessant and un- 
reasonable labour of mind and body, is proper 
attention to a growing business; the amassing 
of wealth is providing for one’s own household, | 
which by the way, is deemed a scriptural defi- 
nition ; constant, pressing, mighty care makes 
the industrious, the exemplary, and what is far 
more important, the successful, man. Or on the 
other hand, self-indulgence is the mere use of 
the comforts God has given us; pride and lux- 
ury is the maintenance of our proper station in 
society, though sin is not wanting in affected 
poverty and humility ; and finally, carelessness 
for those that are suffering is the mere discour- 
aging of idleness, and is especially harmless if 
counterbalanced by ostentatious liberality in ob- 
jects of splendid benevo‘ence. 

These then are some of the evils which go to 
make up the sin of covetousness, which is truly 
deceitful, comprehensive and dangerous, It 
seems indeed to be the embodiment of the de- 
ceit and flagrancy which belong to sin itself. 
It is then but corresponding with its bad emi- 
nence in guilt that we find the word of God 
constantly warning us against this sin; con- 
stantly exposing the fallacy of its blandish- 
ments ; saying that riches are a bar to eternal 
life; that the desire for them increases as the 
gratification of it is indulged; and that true 
lsatisfaction is not to be found in them, ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of heayen!” ‘ He that loveth sil- 
ver shall not.be satisfied with silver, nor he that 
loveth abundance with increase.” ‘ A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” 

And let it be noticed that the exhortations 
and instructions respecting this sin are address- 
ed to every man. They are not confined to 
such as are conscious of guilt. So insidious 
are the advances of covetousness that he who 
warns men of it, must take the lesson no less 
seriously home to his own breast and warn him- 
self and every hearer, to guard against its in- 
dulgence upon the peril to such of eternal inter- 
ests, Most insidious are its advances. The forms 
it assumes may be called legion, for they are 
many and all demons! The poor man seldom 
dreams that the charge of covetousness is legiti- 
mate against him; and the richer think that 
envy prompts the charge against them. But 
remark ! it is not the possession of property that 


there be many and great temptations surround- 
ing the possession; yet many good men have 
been rich. The discontent, the envy, the false- 
hoods, every principle of covetousness, may 
exist in the hearts of thousands who live and 
die in poverty. It is these lusts; these evil 
propensities ; the misnaming and undervaluing 
of sins; the preference of temporal and sensual 
to spiritual and eternal, that tend so to destroy 
spiritual life. These drown men in destruction 
and perdition. ‘The mere possession of wealth 
is a small matter ; but as our Lord explains his 
own meaning, ‘* How hard is it for those that 
trustZin riches to enter the kingdom of heaven !” 
And thou man of God flee these things if thou 
wouldst secure eternal: life. These principles 
of evil are poisonous to the soul. ‘This atmos- 
phere of corruption breathes not the spirit of 
piety ; such food is unwholesome to devotional 
life. And these sins that go to make up the 
great sin of covetousness, wherever they exist, 
COMBINED OR SOLITARY, you must recognize 
and shun them. Wherever you meet with un- 
holiness or injustice, with alienation from piety 
and God, with unbelief, with discontent, with 
uncharitableness, with strife, flee from them as 
from your mortal foe, as from death. Lay 
hold on eternal life. LAMETH. 


For the Presbytc rian. 


Even the sanctuary of God is the place, and the) 


HEROISM AND GREATNESS. 
How often is that called heroism which is 
pusillanimity, and how often is the term greal- 
ness applied to conduct which results from the 
smallest of all motives, selfishness. He whois in 
continual fear lest he shall escape notice, fre- 
quently obtains the high-sounding title of hero ; 
and he whose ruling motive is self-aggrandize- 
ments, works himself into some high station 
and is called great. But to labour for one’s 
self, to strive to advance one’s own interests is 
but natural—it argues no greatness — every 
child is capable of it; and no one selfish man 
shows any superiority over another except in 
the power of his intellectual faculties. But he 
who can restrain his pride and ambition and 
natural desires, and be content to labour unseen 
and for others—he it is who has gained the 
greatest of all victories, over himself ;—he is 
the true hero—the really great both in mind 
and soul; and the Christian who does this, or 
rather who is enabled by the grace of God to 
do it, exhibits another quality of true nobleness}| 
in humbly ascribing all the praise to God. 
Many persons are discouraged from labour- 
ing because their sphere is limited. Christians 
ofien times think that but little is required of 
them ; that if God had intended to employ them 
in his service he would have placed them in 
commanding or important positions. But they 
forget that He often uses the weak things of this 
world to confuund the mighty. It is not for 
them to waste their time in seeking other sta- 
tions than God has assigned them, but it is their 
duty to work just where they are, and if faith- 
ful in few things, their Master in due time may 
make them rulers over many things. This 
restlessness in an humble position, and seeking 
afier a higher place, indicate ambition rather 
than zeal. ‘There is no Christian, either man 
or woman, but can do something in God’s ser- 
vice, no matter how humble the station or how 
small the talents possessed. The parent, the 
child, the Sabbath-school teacher, the compan. 
ion in a social circle—even the feeble invalid, 
each has a sphere of usefulness and a weight 
of influence. We should not ask ourselves 
what the world calls greatness, but look directly 
up to God, praying for his grace to help, and 
his Providence to direct us. As an illustration 
of the difference between truly great actions and 
what the world calls such, we subjoin the follow- 
ing extract from Cecil : | 


— 


‘©The hero of the world is the man_ that 


| would fail to do something. 


| the piety of the Church at home. 


makes the bustle—the man that makes the road 
smoke under his chaise and four—the man that 
raises a dust about him—the man that manages 
or devastates empires! But what is the real la- 
bour of this man, compared with that of a 
silent sufferer? He-lives. on his proje¢ts. He 
encounters, perhaps, rough roads—incommo- 
dious inns — bad food— storms and perils — 
weary days and sleepless nights; but what are 
these !—his project— his point—the thing that 
has laid hold on his heart; glory; a-name; 
consequence ; pleasure; wealth; these render 
the man callous to the pains and efforts of the 
body ! I have been in both states and therefore! 
understand them; and I know that men form 
this false estimate. Besides, there is something 
in bustle, and stir, and activity, that supports 
itself. At one period I preached and read five 
limes on a Sunday and rode sixteen miles. But 
what did it cost me? Nothing! Yet‘most men 
would have looked on while I was rattling from 
village to village, with all the dogs barking at 
my heels, and would have called me a hero; 
whereas if they were to look at me now, they 
would call me an idle, lounging fellow. He 
makes a sermon on the Saturday ; he gets into 
his study; he walks from end to end; he 
scribbles on a scrap of paper; he throws it 
away and scribbles on another; he takes snuff; 
he sits down; scribbles again; walks about. 
The man cannot see that here is an ex- 
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haustion of the spirit, which, at night, will 
leave me worn to the extremity of endurance. 
He cannot see the numberless efforts of mind, 
which are crossed, and stifled, and recoil on the 
spirits; like the fruitless efforts of a traveller 
to get firm footing among the ashes on the steep 
sides of mount Edna.” 

There is something noble in this private suf- 
fering — this labour unseen by the world. 
Pride, ambition, all the incentives that appeal so 
strongly to the senses, are brought to bear upon 
the mind that toils for applause from men and 
for self-aggrandizement. But a man striving, 
suffering in secret, with no hope of praise from 
the world, seeking only the smile of God and 
the approval of his own conscience, presents a 
sublime spectacle—a grand illustration of the 
power of faith. G. M. 


For the Preshytenan. 


MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON—THE FOREST MIN- 
STREL. 


Mr, Editor—I was pleased to observe in 
your valuable paper of the 4th inst., a merited 
tribute to the excellent lady, whose name stands 
at the head of this article. 
ly agree with you in the opinion, that she pos- 
sesses more than ordinary practical talents, as 
her ‘* Minstrel” sufficiently proves. I cannot 
help believing, that this production will meet 
with much favour, especially from the religious 
public. 

My object in penning these few lines is not, 
however, to add any thing to the opinion which 
you have already expressed, but merely to re 
mark, that the last sentence in your notice of 
“The Forest Minstrel,” would probably lead 
some to suppose, that the fair authoress was in 
comparatively affluent circumstances. Such 
however is not the case. She does indeed pos- 
sess “‘a wild-wood home” free from * incum- 
brances.” But I can assure you and.your rea- 
ders, that it would be considered by most per- 
sons a very humble one. Delicacy forbids me 
to say much on this point. But [| will say, that 
there are very few who, in her circumstances, 
would not have thought themselves justifiable in 
appropriating the avails of this volume to pro- 
cure those comforts around her, which are con- 
sidered by most of us as ‘ necessaries.” In 
giving the premium of several hundred dollars, 
therefore, ta a benevolent purpose or purposes, 
she gives not “ of her abundance.” She is, how- 
even, anxious to offer to the Lord these fruits of 
her labour, and I doubt not the Lord will ac- 
cept and bless them. It is an example worthy 
of imitation by many of us, who are prone to 
excuse ourselves from giving, with the excuse, 
‘**] cannot afford it.” Mrs, Peirson closes the 
first article in her “ Forest Minstrel,” called 
“ My Trophies,” with the following verse, which 
seems to embody the principles upon which she 
acted in the publication of her work, in the full 
sense and meaning of her words. She thus 
closes : 

‘© Heavenly Father! may I now presume 

To lay my worthless Trophies on Thy Shrine ? 

Behold! I cast them on Thine altar’s foot, 

And my heart with them.—Father, make them Thine !” 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

A letter was last week received at the office 
of the Board of Education, Philadelphia, con- 
taining a contribution from the Presbyterian 
Church of Lodiana, in India, towards the edu- 
cation of candidates for the ministry in the 
United States. 


‘For the Board of Education, 
From the Presbyterian Church, Lodiana—$26.55.”" 


The following thoughts were suggested by 
this interesting donation: 

1. The Church of Lodiana, faithful. to her 
Lord, realizes her obligations to assist in train- 
ing up a ministry to preach the gospel to every 
creature, 

2. Notwithstanding the numerous claims upon 
her small resources, the Church of Lodiana sup- 
ports the Boards of the Presbyterian Church, 
organized and recommended by the piety, wis- 
dom and zeal of the General Assembly, with 
which she is connected. | 

. 3. If ministers will undertake to attend to the 
contributions of their churches, few churches 
Our annual dona- 


| tion from Lodiana is owing to the zeal of our 


missionaries there. 

4. Where there is a will, there is a way. 
Our churches at home sometimes excuse them- 
selves with the thought that it is hardly worth 
while, and very difficult to send small remittan- 
ces from afar. Yet Lodiana is very far off. 

5. Foreign Missions will reward the Church 
for all the toil and expense of their maintenance. 
At some future day, they will contribute largely 
to the propagation of the gospel; and in the 
meantime, the influence and example of what is 
done in the foreign field will re-act with effect upon 
It would not 
be strange if this donation from Lodiana should 
stir up some of our delinquent churches to “ go 
and do likewise.” 

6. The Church of Lodiana in heathen lands 
stands in striking contrast with the 1400 churches 
of our connexion in this gospel land who have 
not contributed one cent during the year to the 
Board of Education, Likewise it is in still strong- 
er contrast with 40 entire Presbyteries who have 
not done as much for this cause as this little 
Church. (See Minutes of Gen. Assembly). 
Tell it not in India! | 

7. The Church of Lodiana uses the right 
means to secure the Saviour’s blessing. She 
is active in the affairs of his kingdom, 

May -her prayers and alms come up for a 
memorial before God; and may she receive an 
ample return in heavenly gifts for remembering 
in the midst of Pagan desolations her duty to 
the Church at home! i. ¥ 


P. S. I take this occasion to say that if any 
of our churches (which have not other stated 
periods) feel disposed to assist the Board of 
Education, the present is an urgent time, when 
aid will be peculiarly acceptable. Our treasury 
is very far from being able to meet the demands 
of the August quarter, when the young men 
under the care of the Board expect to receive 
their quarterly remittances, pledged to them on 
the faith of the Church. A donation, like that 
of Lodiana, is more than the quarterly remit- 
tance to one young man.—Churches that have 
taken up their collections are earnestly request- 
ed to forward them to 29 Sansom Street, Phila- 
de!phia. 


I fully and sincere-} 


¢life without orthodoxy, I would not move a 


From the Archives du Christranisme. 


SUCLETY OF GENEVA. | 
‘This interesting anniversary was held on 
Tuesday the 2d of June. Never was this meet- 
ing more numerously attended by strangers 
than this year. On the Monday, several of the 
faithful ministers from the Canton de Vaud had 
arrived. On Tuesday, the steamboat brought. 
about forty more, along with the families of 
several of them, all rejoicing to respire the air 
of freedom, and to leave for a season the atmio- 
sphere of persecution in order to enjoy the socie- 
ty and affectionate sympathy of their Christian 
brethren. ‘The weather proved remarkably fa- 
vourable. ‘Two meetings were held—the first 
on Tuesday at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the second on Wednesday between the hours of 
ten A. M., and half-past three, P. M. On the 
Wednesday evening a numerously attended 
prayer meeting was held in the house of M. 
Gautier, the former President of the Society, 
when remarks were made by several of the 
Vaudois pastors, and prayers offered to God in 
their behalf. All hearts were in unison, and 
the brethren separated with joy and with hope 
for the future. 
: TUESDAY 2D OF JUNE. 

After prayer, reading the word, and singing, 
M. Merle D’Aubigné, as President, addressed} 
the Assembly. He solemnly opened the meet- 
ing **in the name of God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, God blessed for ever—in the name| 
of Jesus, true man and true God—in the name 
of the blood shed on Golgotha, which speaks 


better things than that of Abel, and cleanse— 


the consciences of the children of God from all 
guilt—in the name of the Eternal Spirit, by 
whom we are anointed, and through whom we 
know all things—in the name of the invisible 
Head of the Church, who sits in this Assembly 
as on an invisible throne, under whose presi- 
dence we meet together, bowing the knee before 
His ineffable divinity, casting with joy at his 
feet the gold, the incense, and the myrrh—all 
our works, and all our praises, which belong - 
Him alone. ‘God is seated on the throne o 

His holiness. God has gone up on high with 
the shout of triumph. Sing unto our King, sing 
praises,’” 

He then proceeded to point out the dangers 
which now threaten the church. One of these 
was the feebleness of the spiritual life. ** Might 
I set before you,” said he, ‘* the brightest trait 
in our society—it is, that were you to seek out 


a device which would serve most accurately to} 


characterize it, it would be this—*‘ The doctrine 
and the life.” The first of our institutions, the 
School of Theology, fixes attention on the doc- 
trine. ‘The second—the dissemination of the 
word of God, and the preaching of the gospel— 
indicates the life. The union of these two char- 
acteristics is that celestial mark which the great 
Head of the Church has engraven upon the frail 
edifice of our society. Let us jealously guard 
both of these. For my own part, brethren, |] 
will declare it, for an orthodox institution with- 
out Christian life, or for a so-called Christian 


finger. ‘he guarantee for the school of Theology 
I look for, not in itself, but in the works of evan. 
gelization. The guarantee for evangelization—i: 
is not in itself that I behold it, but in the doctrine 


‘of the School of Theology. Let us guard the} 


two treasures, and then we shall continue to 
prosper.” 3 

He then referred to a second danger, viz.. 
that those who have been Spiritually awakened 
walk not more together. Instead of marching 
in company, as in former days, through the val- 
ley of Baca, they are like armies encamped on 
opposite mountains, launching forth their darts 
against one another. 
evils produced by the exaggeration of the differ- 
ences between the friends of national religion 
and of dissent, and invited them all to leave 
their poor standards—to seize the cross of Christ 
and lift it up on high, and precipitate themselves 
into the midst of the opposing parties. He then 
showed the necessity of placing the word of God 
high above the church. ‘It is the essence of 
Popery to place the visible church above the 
word of God ;—it is the essence of Protestant- 
ism to place the word of God high above the 
church: When Protestants say, ‘True the 
word of God is not preached in such a place 
—Christ 1s announced as a mere creature, 
and salvation as the reward of our works, 
but he who occupies the pulpit is a min- 
ister of the church, one of our colleagues—one 
should take care and not go to preach a differ- 
ent doctrine, for that would create confusion’ — 
such Protestants, in saying this, leave the stand- 
ard of Protestantism, and range themsel ves un- 


der the standard of Popery. 


‘‘The third danger arose from this, that 
among the spiritual wickednesses in high places 
there was a conspiracy and a tumult against 
the Church. Rome had anew prepared her 
chariots, and was rushing with terrific noise 
against the church of God. But other powers, 
— the principalities of darkness — join hand in 
hand, roll round their bloodshot eyes, and, as 
it were, make the earth to tremble; while un- 
der the banner of Infidelity, Socialism, and 
Pantheism, they menace the holy life of the 
Church. 
exerting themselves at the same time with greater 
energy than now. When in the seventeenth 
century Rome triumphed, Infidelity was with- 
out strength—when in the eighteenth century 
Infidelity triumphed, Rome was abased in the 
dust; but in the nineteenth century, the powers 
of the air, and the powers under ground (les 
souterraines), have formed a mysterious com- 
pact, and at the same moment rear their forms 
on high with a terrific smile, and breathe forth 
destruction and death against the little flock of 
Jesus Christ. 

‘‘ And say not, gentlemen, that this second 
attack is but a dream of the imagination, never 
to be realized. ‘The mine is already sprung, 
and we are surrounded by the ashes, The 
powers of darkness, with the noise as of a sub- 
terraneous fire, at our very side, and in the 
most beautiful country in the world, have shown 


that they yielded not to Rome, neither’ in} 


malice, nor in violence, nor in despotism, nor in 
desolations, If at present the explosion has 
been heard in our own vicinity, the lighted 
match is applied to all the mines, and there is 
no part of the world where the Church has not 
reason to tremble.” 

After a few more remarks the speaker con- 
cluded. 

M. de Watteville next rose and delivered the 
Report on the work of evangelization. He 
stated, that since the last Report the number| 
of labourers had increased to thirty, ten of 
whom were ministers, twenty evangelists and 
teachers. ‘These thirty labourers had been em- 
ployed in eleven different departments. The 
stations of the Society might be ranked under 
two categories—the old ones, especially those 
of the Saone and Loire, where a new awakening 
had taken place, while the hammer of the word 
broke down men’s prejudices, and brought their 
thoughts captive to the obedience of Christ ; and 
the new stations in Saintonge, Poitou, &c., 
where, in the providence of God, hastility to 
the Church of Rome, and the spirit of revolt 
from its tyranny, had brought low those high 
things that exalted themselves against the know- 
ledge of God, and prepared extended fields for 
the reception of the incorruptible seed. Of all 
the stations in the Saone and Loire, that which 
had taken the greatest development during the 
winter, without any comparison, is the station 
of . “The progress is manifest in 
every department, in the infant school, the clas 
of adults, the regular services of the Sabbath 
day, and the increase in the number of commu-| 
nicants. Hitherto this vast commune has ap- 
peared to be divided into two camps, whose 
forces have seemed to be nearly equal. Now, 


He.then insisted on the} 


Never were these opposing powers| 


favour of the gospel, which exerts its influence | 


from the market town to the obscurest hamlet. 
From Sabbath to Sabbath, the number of the 
hearers of the gospel increases.” 

After relating a number of interesting facts 
regarding individual conversions, M. de Watte- 
ville proceeded to refer to the anti-Romish move- 
ments, ‘ Nothing,” says he, *‘ serves better to 
show the real state of men’s spirits in a popula- 
tion where the Romish Church is engaged in 
conflict with the gospel, than when some strong 
manifestation of the Romish clergy brings the 
people into a position in which they must openly 
declare for one worship or the other. In the 
small town of Salle this occasion was recently 
afforded by a visit of the Bishop of Angouleme, 
who expected, by the display of great pomp, 
and by his own preaching, to recall the wander- 
ing multitude to the fold. The Evangelist re- 
lates what passed on that decisive day, which 
produced an eflect totally different from what 
the Bishop expected, and drove the people to the 
Protestant chapel. ‘On Easter Sabbath the 
audience had been very large; and although 
the hall was one of considerable magnitude, more 
than three hundred persons were unable to ob- 
tainadmission. It was the largest assembly | 
ever saw in that country. It had been supposed 
that the women had in some degree succumbed, 
to the Bishop, but these two services proved 
the contrary. Those who attended assailed me 
with demands for books, and one of them be- 
sought me to baptize his child.” He adds, 
‘You cannot form an idea of the movement! 
which has resulted from this species of struggle 
with the Bishop. The old men say they never 
saw the people so much occupied with religious 
subjects. ‘The hall has become a celebrated 
place in Saintonge. But the most difficult work 
has not yet been accomplished. Our business 
is to assemble a people with hearts rightly dis- 
posed towards the Lord—a more arduous enter- 
prise, considering the infidelity that character- 
izes this locality.’ 

‘‘Gentlemen, and dear brethren,” proceeds 
M. de Watteville, ‘permit me to notice some} 
of the conclusions which, without doubt, you 
have drawn from the Report. Evidently, the 
wind of the Spirit of God is blowing over France. 
It is impossible to regard with an attentive eye 
what is passing in that country, without being 
penetrated with the conviction, that great desti- 
nies are preparing for the Church of God. These 
destinies can only be accomplished when the 
prayers, and the zeal, and the liberality of the 


faithful are increased in proportion to the wants 
of the people. Every where the work to be 
done greatly exceeds the forces that are used for 
its accomplishment. On every side it accuses 
those who are unoccupied. ‘Thousands of souls 
wait, like Cornelius, for the new messengers 
that shall proclaim to them the gospel, in order 
that they may believe. Where are they? where 
are the Peters whom the Lord sends to preach 
to them the gospel? Dear brethren, let us put 
the question—a question that ought to move the 
whole Church, and to move every individual be- 
liever to the lowest depths of the soul.” Aftera 
few more remarks he concluded. Afler this, va- 
rious deputies from other churches, and stranger 
ministers, spoke. The account of the Reports 
delivered at the meeting on the following day 
has not yet been published. 

In conclusion, we simply remark, that M. de 
Watteville’s Report only corroborates the state- 
ments that are coming from all quarters, and 
which show that by Protestants both in France 
and in this country must far more vigorous ef- 
forts be made, ifthey would not incur a very so- 
lemn responsibility, by refusing to obey the loud 
and manifest calls which the providence and 
Spirit of God are sounding in their ears. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


From late Foreign Journals received at the Office of the 
Presbyterian. 


Erection or A Pope.—The election of a new 
Pope was achieved without much difficulty or 
delay, the conclave being in session only forty- 
eight hours. Its choice fell upon Cardinal 
Mastai-Feretti, who has taken the name of Pius 
IX. He is only fifiy-four years of age, and is 
one of the youngest Cardinals ever chosen to 
the Papacy. He is said to be eminently virtu- 
ous, able, enlightened and liberal ; consequently 
it is firmly hoped that he will do much to melio- 
rate the condition of the Roman states and 
people. He is a native of the Papal States. 

The London Times has letters from Rome to 
the 28th ult., in which it is stated that the new 
Pope’s Cabinet was formed in the most satis{ac- 
tory manner, Cardinal Gizzi, a moderate Libe- 
ral, being named Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs or Prime Minister, and Cardinal Amati 
as Minister of the Interior. ‘These nominations 
may be hailed as the first step toward temperate 
refurm in the Roman States. 


An Otp Manvscript.—A letter from Odessa 
says—* Dr. Pinner, one of the professors in the 
University of Berlin, well known for his know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language and translation 
of the Talmud, has just discovered in this city 
a parchment manuscript of the prophet Habak- 
kuk, of the ninthcentury. ‘This curious manu- 
script is remarkable for not having the points 
and accents in the same way as any other known 
manuscript of that kind. A description of the 
new discovery is to be speedily published here, 
at the expense of the Imperial Archzological 
Society.” 
| Beruin, June 23d.—The Evangelical Synod, 
now assembled, has presented an address to the 
King, thanking him for having convoked it. 
The king replied with great feeling, and recom- 
mended the Synod not to confine its delibera- 
tions on the state of the Church to Prussia 
alone, but to extend them over the whole of 
Christendom. ‘The professed object of the 
Synod is ‘to deliberate on the wants of the 
Evangelical Church, and on the best means of 
satisfying them.” 

Deatu or M. have 
just arrived in England of the decease of this 
celebrated naturalist and companion of the 
great Humboldt, with whom he travelled over 
a great part of the world, and wrote the ‘*Voy- 
age aux Regions [quinoxiales du Nouvean Con- 
‘tinent, fait en 1799, 1800, 1, 2,3, et 4.” Aftera 
short sojourn in his native land, he embarked a 
second time for Buenos Ayres, and setiled him- 
self for some time at Candelaria, on the south- 
ern side of the Parana, in the territory of Entre 
Rios, where he industriously occupied himself 
in farming plantations of the Paraguay Tea. 
At the close of 1821 his establishment was de- 
stroyed and himself taken prisoner by the Dic- 
tator Francia, who kept him a prisoner for ten 
years, but finally allowed him to settle at Cor- 
rientes, where he died. 


Srram Power.—Aboveone hundred thousand 
men were employed for twenty years in erecting 
the great pyramid of Egypt. From a compu- 
tation by M. Dupin, it appears that the steam- 
engines of England would equal the whole pro- 
duct of this immense application of human la- 
bour, in lifiing stones, within the short space of 
eighteen hours. 

Weratuer Prepictions.—M. Arago, the 
French astronomer, says it is impossible to 
foretell, with certainty, what the weather will 
be a year, a month, a week, or even a single 
day in advance; and repudiates the weather 
predictions periodically made in his name. 


Dr. Wotrr a Pusryire —There is a ru- 
mour afloat that Dr, Wolff, the converted Jew, 
missionary, and traveller, has become a Pusey- 
ite, and that he has written to his German Po- 
pish countrymen, entreating them not to join in 
the religious reform of Ronge. 

Tue Late Pore.—There was a solemn high 
mass and dirge at St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Moorsfields, London, on the 26th ull., 
for the repose of the soul of the late Pope. Ac- 


however, the equilibrium has been broken in| 


cording tothe Augsburg Gazette, the fortune of 


— 


Pope Gregory XVI. amounts to only 500,000 
francs in money; but in his will he has orderedall 
hiseflects to be sold, and the proceeds added to his 
fortune in money, are to be divided among his 
relations afier the payment of some legacies. 

Denmarx.—The King of Denmark has pub- 
lished a decree mitigating the several regulations 
relative to the press. The penalty of imprison- 
ment, inflicted for the publication of political ar- 
ticles in journals not specially authorized to 
treat on such subjects, is replaced by a fine, 
varying, according to circumstances, from 20 
to 220 rix-bank-dollars, 

PoLtanp.—Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have 
at last agreed as to the fate of the free Republic 
of Cracow. It is to be governed by three dictp- 
tors, one to be appointed by each power, and 


ee Republic to be under their especial profec- 


tion. Thus disappears from the map of Eu- 
rope and the page of history the last remnant 
of ancient Poland. 

Mount Hecra.— The eruption of Mount 
Hecla still continued, according to the latest 
accounts of the 15th of April. The pillars of 
fire:rose from three new craters to the height 
of 14,000 English feet, and were broader than 
the largest river in the island, the Pierrsen. The 
lava has already formed several high hills. 
Pieces of pumice stone, or scorie, weighing 2 
cwt., were thrown to a distance of a league and 
a half. The ice and snow which covered the 
mountain for many centuries are wholly melted, 
and the river Rangen has, in consequence, fre- 
quently overflowed its Lanks, 


Arrican Stave Trapve.—Mr. John Duncan 


has just arrived in London from Dahomey, on 
the West Coast of Africa. Mr. Duncan brings 
with him the earnest proposal of the King of 
Dahomey, the most powerful and sagacious 
chief on the West Coast of Africa, for a treaty 
fur the abolition of the slave trade, 


IN TurKey.—The sultan is 
making a tour through his dominions. At Ad- 
rianople, one of his ministers, by order of the 
sovereign, pronounced an address before the 
heads of the several communities, from whiclr 
we extract the following remarkable passage:— 
Difference in religious faith concerns only the 
conscience of individuals. This difference can- 
not interfere in any manner with their rights as 
subjects; it is the wish and intention of our 
sovereign that all his subjects, whether Mussal- 
man, Christian, or Hebrew, shall enjoy equally 
his protection. 

Ipranim Pacua.—The son of Mehemet Ali, 
the heir-apparent to the throne, continues to ex- 
cite a good deal of attention in England. He 
is feted in all directions—is present at all the 
sumptuous entertainments of which the British 
metropolis is the scene. 

Licurninc During a 
thunder-gust, which occurred at Gloucester, 
Eugland, June 25, a toll-house on the Stroud 
road was struck by the lightning, and consider- 
ably injured. . All the windows were b'own out 
and shivered to atoms; the crockery on the 
shelves was broken, the window shutters twisted 
off the hinges and thrown into the field on the 
opposite side, while the inmates were dashed 
about the floor. As far as we can learn, it 
would appear that immediately after the thunder 
crashed, the gable of the house was dashed in, 
the materials falling in all directions. One wo- 


man had her clothes set on fire, and before the. 


flames could be extinguished, she was burnt 
very badly ; another woman was burnt about 
the legs, and a third was also hurt. A boy was 
also burnt, and is now deaf {rom the shock, and 
another boy has lost his hearing. But the seve- 
‘rest injury was sustained by a man named 
George Johnson. At the time the house was 
struck he was leaning against the door ; his pro- 
file was actually burnt on the wood by the light- 
ning. ‘The outline of the head and face is quite 
perfect, the space within it being charred. John- 
son sustained a cut under his eye, his smock- 
frock was burnt off his back, and he was com- 
pletely paralysed by the shock. : 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Layinc A Corner-Sronr.—On Monday 
afiernoon, 20th inst., the corner-stone of the new 
building of the American ‘Tract Society, at the 
corner of Nassau and Spruce streets, New York, 
was laid by Rev. John Knox, D.D., Chairman 
of the Society’s Executive Committee—Hon, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, President, being ab- 
sent from the city. - Afier a neat exordium on 
the influence of the press for evil or for good, 
Dr. Knox said that during almost the whole of 


operations, and with an increasing conviction of 
their usefulness. He began with John E, Cald- 
well and others in a small Society in New York, 
which issued only a few tracts—now the Ame- 
rican Tract Society was blessing the world with 
its one thousand two hundred tracts and 
volumes. The corner-stone was then laid in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. In a recess cut into the stone 
was secured a lead box containing a copy of the 
Bible, the fountain of truth ; the original address 
of the Executive Committee with the officers 
elected, and proceedings at the formation of the 
Society in 1825; late reports of the Society, 
containing the act of incorporation, lists of the 
present Life Members and Directors, and a no- 
tice of the late Rev. Dr. Milnor, who for twenty 
years was chairman of the Committee; the last 
reports of the Religious Tract Society in Lon- 
don, and of Branch and Auxiliary Societies at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, &c. ; periodi- 
cals of the day connected with various religious 
denominations; and a copy of the proceedings 
of the Executive Committee in -reference to the 
erection of the new building. 


CamBriper Cotiece Lisrary.—By actual 
enumeration made during the last week, this 
library consists of fifty-one thousand volumes, 
exclusive of eight or ten thousand pamphlets. 
The department of American history is sup- 
posed to be the largest in the world, being five 
thousand volumes. ‘The oldest work on Ameri- 
can history known to exist, is a letter of Colum- 
bus, translated from Italian into Latin, and 
published in 1494. 

ConvERSION OF Paprere.._A Tandon oor 
respondent of the Boston Traveller states, that 
‘‘ in one hundred parishes in France, the Popish 


churches had been forsaken, and the people— 


were calling for the Bible. In Ireland, over 
forty Romish priests and four thousand laymen, 
had come over to the Protestant churches.” 

Hucvenots.—lIt is stated that a Mr. Pintard, 
a descendant of the Huguenots, who resides at 
New Rochelle, New York, hasin his possession 
two manuscript volumes, in the hand writing 
of Oliver Gromwell, containing a history of the 
times of that remarkable man. It is said there 
can be no question of their genuineness. 

Rarip Conveyance.—The arrival of the 
Cambria at Boston on Friday evening is noticed 


in the Washington Union of the same evening. © 


The Buffalo Commercial of Saturday also con- 
tains a notice of the same. The news by her 
appeared in the newspapers of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, on Saturday 
morning, transmitted by the Magnetic Tele- 
graph. 


LANGUAGE. 
The inadequacy of the words of ordinary lan- 


guage, for the purposes of philosophy, is an 


ancient and frequent complaint, the justness of 
which will be felt by all who consider the state 
to which some of the most important arts would 
be reduced, if the coarse tools of the common 
labourer were the only instruments to be em- 
ployed in the most delicate operations of manu. 
al expertness, ‘The watchmaker, the optician, 


and the surgeon are provided with instruments 
which are fitted by careful ingenuity to second 
their skill ; the philosopher alone is doomed to 
use the rudest tools for the most refined pur- 


poses.— Mackintosh’s Hist. Ethics, 


his ministerial life he had taken part in Tract 
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NEW .YORK..STATE. TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 


‘Pursuant to public notice, a Convention of 


friends of Temperance and of the New Excise 
Law asse “im the Baptist Church, North 
Pearl street, Albany, New York, on the 15th 
inst., and was numerously attended by 

from every section of the Commonwealth. Ex- 
Governor i 


Bouck was unanimously appointed 
president. 

The;Business Committee reported a series 

of resolutions, eight in number, which were dis- 


cussed with ability and animation, (principally) 
with regard to the expediency of any further 


parley with and coaxing rumsellers to abandon! 


their traffic). The resolutions, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Nott, were recommitted. In the evening 
a series of four resolutions, embracing the views 
of the great body of the convention, was offered, 
as a substitute, by Mr. Charles Bartlett, of 
Poughkeepsie, as follows : 

I. Resolved, That the friends of temperance) 
have reason to be thankful .for the glorious pro- 
gress which their cause has made in our Siate, 
evinced in the imménse majority of votes for 
No License, which were cast by the people at 
the special election in May last, and that this 
unmistakable evidence of popular sympathy 
and approval, should animate us to renewed and 
more vigorous efforts in time tocome,. 

2. Resolved, That the new license law, which 
has been adopted by so large a majority of the 
towns in this State, and by such large majori- 
ties, ought to be obeyed. 

3. Resolved, ‘That this convention recommend 


the appointment of committees, by those towns 


and cities where the sale of intoxicating drinks 


is prohibited by law, and where such commit- 


tecs are appointed, to aid the officers 
whose special duty it is to prosecute those who 
will persevere in the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in violation of the law, and to be /hemselves the 
prosecutors, where such officers neglect or re- 
fuse to do it. | 

4. Resolved, That those officers of justice, 
who have instituted prosecutions in their re- 
spective towns and cities against the violations 
of said law, are entitled to the thanks of this 
convention. | 

After a warm discussion the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

On Thursday morning the report of the State 
Central Committee, prepared and read by Azor 
Taber, Esq., was (afier a warm debate, and a 
recommitment to Mr. Taber, that it might re- 
ceive a few alterations) unanimously adopted. 
The former committees were ordered to be con- 
tinued, with the addition to the State Central 
Committee of Daniel Cady, Esq., of Albany, 
and Hon. Joshua A. Spencer of Utica. The 
Convention adjourned to meet at Auburn, New 
York, about the middie of September. 


are From the London Record. 
TRACTARIAN MOVEMENTS. 


The smaller movements among the Tracta- 
rians, or Anglo-Romanists, though not import- 
ant, are worth naming as they pass. 

The “ Schools,” or external training-places, 
seem to be in course of removal, both from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Mr. Newman’s monas- 
tery at Littlemore, is said to be ‘to let ;” and 
the Cambridge Camden Society, as such, is 
formally dissolved, being changed into an Ec- 
clesiological Society, meeting in London. Of 
course, we are rather pleased than otherwise at 
these events; but we must not attach too much 
importance to them. Both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, amopg the rising young men, whether 
graduates or undergraduates, there are symp- 
toms in abundance of the cont:nucd existence 
ofa Tractarian spirit; a spirit leading towards 
Rome, and heartily abhorring all spiruual reli- 

ion, 
: Throughout the country generally, also, the 
ison long since introduced, is quietly doing 
its work, Here are three paragraphs which 
have just met our eye: 

“ Lady Georgiana Fullerton, sister to Lord 
Grenville, and authoress ef Ellen Middleton,, 
has been received into the Romish Church. 

‘‘ The Rev. Edward Horne has resigned the 
rectories of St. Lawrence and St. John, South- 
ampton, and his resignation has been accepted 
by the Bishop of Winchester. Mr. Horne was 
mentioned in our last paper as being about to 
embrace Romanism.” 

“At the ordination held.on the Ember days 
at the Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary, 
Oscott, sixteen gentlemen were admitied to or- 
ders—of whom ten had previously been clergy- 
men in the Establishment.” 

This will be admitted to be no light matter. 
Ten at one stroke, taken from the Church of 
England, and added to the Romish sect, by the 
operation of what Messrs Palmer, Pusey, and 
others, used to call “Church principles.” And 
ten, not of mere followers, but ten feachers—ac- 
tive agents, formerly, of our own church—but 
now to be equally active agents and teachers for 
Rome. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The history of the English Bible includes a 
period of nine hundred years, The venerable 
Bede translated the Psalter and the gospel into 
the Anglo-Saxon by order of King Alfred. The: 
price of a Bible in 1274, fairly written, with a 
Commentary, was from $150 to $250, though 
in 1840, two arches of the London Bridge were 
built for $123. | 

Richard Rolles was one of the first to attempt 
a translation of the Bible into the English lan- 
guage, as it was spoken after the conquest. He 
wrote a paraphrase in verse on the book of Job, 
and a gloss upon the Psalter, but the whole Bi- 
ble, by Wickliffe, appeared. between 1360 and 
1380. 

A bill, in the year 1490, was brought into 
the House of Lords, to forbid the use of English 
Bibles ; but it did not pass. A decree of Arun- 
del, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1403, forbade 
unauthorized persons to translate any text of 
Holy Scripture into English, as well as prohibit- 
ed the reading of any translation till approved of 
by the Bishops, or a Council. Several persons 


Ww urned for reading the word of God. 
n the reign of Heary the Fifih, a law wast 


passed, “That whoever should read the Scrip- 
tures in their mother tongue, should forfeit land, 
cattle, body, life, and goods, from their heirs 
for ever, and be condemned for heretics to God, 
enemies to the crown, and most arrant traitors 
to the land.” And between 1461 and 1493, 
Faust, or Faustus, who undertook the sale of 
Bibles at Paris, where printing was then un- 
known, narrowly escaped punishment. He was 


taken for a magician, because he produced them/ 


so rapidly, and because one copy was so much 
like another. 

- The Latin Vulgate, printed at Mayntz, in 
1462, was the very first printed edition of the 
whole Bible in any language, bearing the date 
and place of its execution, and the name of the 
printer. The first printed edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in any modern language, was in 
German, in the year 1467. The New Testa- 
ment by Luther, revised by Melancthon, ap- 
peared in° 1521. William Tyndal, in 1526, 
printed his English Testament at Antwerp; but 
those who sold it in England, were condemned 
by Sir Thomas More, the Lord Chancellor, to 
ride with their faces to the horses’ tails, with pa- 
pers on their heads, and to throw their books and 
themselves into the fire at Cheapside. ‘Tyndal 
himself was strangled and burned. His dying 
prayer was, ‘* Lord, open the cing of England’s 
eyes.” John Fry, or Fryth, and William Roye, 
who assisted Tyndal in his Bible, were both 
burned for heresy. 

Cranmer obtained a commission from the 
King to prepare, with the assistance of learned 
men, a translation of the Bible. It was to be 
printed at Paris; but the Inquisition interfered, 
and 2500 copies were seized, and condemned to 


through avarice, sold for waste paper, by ! 
officer who superintended the burning, were re- 
covered, and brought to England, to the great, 
delight of Cranmer, who, on receiving some 
‘copies, said that it gave him more joy than if 
he had received two thousand pounds. It was 
commanded that a Bible should be deposited in 
every parish church, to be read by all who 
‘pleased, and permission at last was obtained to, 
all subjects to purchase the English Bible for 
themselves and families. 

~ In the year 1535, Coverdale’s folio Bible was 
published. In the reign of Edward thezSixth, 
new editions appeared. In Mary’s reign, the 
Gospellers, or Reformers, fled abroad, but a new, 
translation of the New Testament, in English, 
appeared at Geneva, in 1587, the first which 
had the distinction of verses, with figures at- 
tached to thei. 

A quarto edition of the whole Bible was print- 
ed at Geneva, 1560, by Rowland Harte. A 
New Testament in Welsh, appeared in 1569; 
the whole Bible in 1588, and the English trans- 
lation, called the Bishop’s Bible, by Alexander 
Parker, in 1568. It was in 1582 that the Ro- 
man Catholic Rhemish Testament appeared, and 
in 1609 and 1610, that their Doway Old Testa- 


ment was printed. 
1611 was completed, a new and more correct 
translation, being the present authorized version: 
of the Holy Scriptures, by forty-seven learned 
persons, (fifty-four were appointed,) chosen fr. m 
the two Universities. This edition has been| 
truly styled, * not only the glory of the rich and 
the inheritance of the poor,” but “the guide of 
the wayworn pilgrim, the messenger of grace, 
and the means of knowledge, holiness, and joy 
to millions.”"—Fitisburgh Messenger. 


ETERNITY. 

* ©! eternity ! eternity !” exclaimed an infi- 
del, as he lay in despair upon his death-bed, 
O! eternity !—eternity Who can para- 
phrase the words for ever and ever? I! feel the 
difficulty. There is a meaning in them which 
our limited powers cannot fathom. The finite 
cannot comprehend the infinite. As we stretch 
our minds to take in the boundless prospect, we 
sink back in conscious weakness, and feel thai 
it is but a glimpse that we can get of the illimit- 
able scene which lies before us, and which we de- 
signate by the term elernity. 
dictionary, we find that term defined to be dura- 

tion, without beginning or end. In this view, 
we may be said to occupy a certain point in 
eternity. We look back upon a duration that 
never began, and forward to a duration that is 
never toend. God is the only Being of whom 
eternity, in this sense, can be predicated. He is 
without beginning of days or end of years ; the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. He in- 
habits eternity—it is his proper dwelling-place ; 
past and future have no meaning in application 
to the duration of His being. But in respect to 
ourselves and our fellow-men, eternity denotes 
an endless duration to come. We look back a 
few brief years, and reach the period when we 
were not. We came into being as it were but 
yesterday, and to-morrow we cease to be where 
we now are; we pass from this state of living 
men, and all that is visible of us is laid in the 
ground and turns to dust. And if this were the 
end of our being, eternity could have no mean- 
ing in relation to us. It could only be said of 
us, as of the beasts that perish, that we lived and 
moved a few days upon earth, and then passed 
into a state of non-existence. 

But though the body dies and falls back to 
its original dust, the spirit lives, and lives for 
ever. Ina few days we drop these tabernacles| 
of clay—are born into a new world, entirely un- 
like that which we now inhabit; and our im- 
mortal spirits, emancipated from the thraldom 
of earth and sense, enter upon a state not only 
of endless being, but of endless advancement, in 
all the capacities of thought, of feeling, of enjoy- 
ment, and suffering. .Who can estimate the 
value of a soul possessing such a nature, and 
with such prospects before it? And what sig- 
nificancy docs this view impart to the question 
propounded by our Saviour—* What is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world and lose his 
soul: or what shall he give in exchange for his 
soul ?”—Dr. Hawes. 


THE END OF LIFE. 


Always remember for what end you were 
born; through the whole of life look at this 
end; and consider, when that comes, in what 
will you put your trust; not in the bubble of 
worldly vanity, it will be broken; not in world- 
ly pleasures, they will be gone; not in great 
connections, they cannot serve you; not in 
wealth, you cannot carry it with you; not in 
rank, in the grave there is no distinction ; not 
in the recollection of a life spent in a giddy con- 
formity to the silly fashions of a thoughtless 
and wicked world, but in that of a life spent 
*‘ soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world.” 


PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


The following merited eulogy on the charac- 
ter and learning of Jonathan Edwards, in a late 
number of the London Quarterly Review, shows 
in what high estimation his attainments and piety 
are held the other side of the Atlantic :—Evan. 

The most elaborate treatise, on original sin 
is, confessedly, that of President Edwards, of 
America. It is not only the most elaborate, but 
the most complete. ‘There was every thing in 
the intellectual character, the devout habits, and 
the long practice of this powerful reasoner, to 
bring his gigantic specimens of theological ar- 
guments as near to perfection as we may expect 
any human composition to approach; unless, 
we except, and even this exception is not in all 
respects a disadvantage to so abstract a rea- 
soner, his comparative deficiency in theological 
learning. We are not aware that any other 
human compositions exhibit, in the same degree 
as his, the love of truth, mental independence, 
grasp of intellect, power of consecrating all his 
strength on a difficult inquiry, reverence for 
God, calm self-possession, superiority to all 

i henevolent regard for the 
highest interests of man, keen analysis of argu- 
ments, and the irresistible force of ratiocina- 
tion. He reminds us of the scene described by 
Sir Walter Scott, between Richardand Saladin, 
uniting in himself the sharpness of the scimitar 
with the strength of the battle-axe, ‘T’o the doc- 
trine of original sin, he brings his experience as 
a polemical writer, sanctified by his ripening de- 
votion as a Christian. With the accomplish- 
‘ments which have won the admiration of the 
greatest philosophers, he has, in this treatise, 
joined the comprehensive survey of facts, the 
facility in reducing these facts to a general prin- 
ciple, and the dignified sobriety in explaining 
and applying texts of Scripture, which place 
him high in the first order of Christian theolo- 
gians. His picty is so exalted, his reasonings 
are so lucid, that we feel, in studying this pro- 
duction, that we are dealing with a man whom 
it is hardly possible to charge either with an 
unsound principle, or a fallacious argument. 
His style of language, indeed, though not want- 
ing in perspicuity and fitness for his purpose, is 


In 1607 was began, and in> 


Ii we go to the} 


cumbrous, involved, and far from being ele- 
gant; but what he wants in gracefulness, he 
more than compensates by vigour; like the 
statue of Hercules, that strikes our feeling of 
strength rather than of beauty. 

His one simple object is to convince ; with 
this object nothing interferes—neither feeling, 
nor learning, nor fancy. He seems to live ina 
region where there is no element but light, and 
no enjoyment but the perception of truth; the 
light is felt to be from heaven, the truth relating] 
to God, and man, and immortality. It is the 
genius of philosophy in the temple, laying the 


the flames, Some of these, however, being 


richest offering of intellect on the altar of God, 
confessing in the name of all humanity the com, 


| Santa Anna, that should he return to power, he 


mon sin, and adoring the Holy One as the spring, 
not of being only, but of goodness to his crea- 
tures, We know not whether it be possible to 
select any other human writing of the same 
length, in which the proposed object is so stead-, 
ily kept in view, and attained by stages so nat- 
ural, and so logically certain; with nothing 
superficial, nothing irrelevant, nothing obscure, 
nothing to disturb the‘ calmest intellect, or to 
shock the purest heart. Comparing it with the 
works of Jeremy Taylor on the same subject, 


we should say the flowing eloquence of the} 
learned bishop cannot conceal his shallowness| 


from the reader of any experience in contro- 
versy ; while there is a depth, a fulness, a con- 
gency in the arguments of Edwards which we 
think it would not.be possible for the unbiassed 
understanding to resist. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


From tHe Seat or War.—The steamship Tele- 
graph arrived at New Orleans on the 13th inst., 
bringing dates from Point Isabel to the 10th inst. 
It is understood that General Taylor will advance) 
at the earliest moment that he can establish a depot 
at Camargo, which he designs to make the base 
of operations towards Monterey. Boats have al- 
ready commenced transporting the troops from 
Metamoras to Camargo. On the 2d instant, the 
propeller Massachusetts arrived at Brazos Santiago: 
with the Baltimore and Washington troops. She 
made the passage in fifteen days from Washington. 
Reports from Monterey state that that town and the 
approaches to it are being put in a complete state 
of defence, and that a considerable body of the 
Mexican army is siationed there. The palace of 
the Bishop had been turned into a fort; it is so 
situated as to command the town and its approaches. 
The fact of the arrest of Capt. Thornton, by Gen. 


- Taylor immediately on his exchange as a prisoner 


of war, has been published, but upon what grounds 
was not stated. It appears, however, from a letter 
from the seat of war in the National Intelligen- 
cer, that he is charged with having disobeyed the 
General’s order and bringing on a fight with the 
Mexicans, contrary to his wishes at that time. 


Tue Expepirion tro Upper Canirornia.— The 
following letter from the Secretary of War to Col. 
J. D. Stevenson, of New York, confirms the reports 
in relation to the California expedition. 7 

*“ War Department, June 26, 1846. 

“ Sir—The President having determined to send 
a regiment of volunteers around Cape Horn to the 
Pacific, to be employed in prosecuting hostilities in 
Mexico, probably in Upper California, has authori- 
zed me to say that if you will organize one regi- 
ment on the conditions hereinafter specified, and 
tender its service to the United States, it will be 
accepted. It is proper it should be done with the 
approbation of the Governor of New York. The 
President expects and indeed requires that great 
care should be taken to have it composed of suil- 
able persons—I mean of good habits—as far as 
practicable, of various pursuits, and such as would 
be likely to desire to remain at the end of the war, 
either in Oregon or in any territory in that region 
of the globe which may then be a pait of the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

The act of the 13th May last authorizes the ac- 
ceptance of volunteers for twelve months or during 
the war with Mexico. The condition of accept- 
ance in this case must be a tender of service during 
the war, and it must be explicitly understood that 
they be discharged without a claim for returning 
home wherever they may be serving at the termi- 
nation of the war provided it is in the then territory of 
the United States, or may be taken to the nearest 
or most convenient territory belonging to the Uni- 
ted States and there discharged. ‘The men must be 
apprised expressly that their term of service is for 
the war, that they may be discharged as above spe- 
cified, and that they are to be employed on a dis- 
lant service. It is, however, very desirable that it 
should not be publicly known, or proclaimed that 
they are to go intu any particular province of Mex- 
ico. On this point great caution is enjoined. The 
communication to the officers and men must go so 
far as to remove all just ground of compl!aint that 
they have been deceived in the nature and place of 
the service. It is expected the regiment will be 
in readiness to embark as early as the first of Au- 
gust next, if practicable. Steps will be immediate 
ly taken.to provide for transportation. Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant. 

. L. Marcy, Secretary of War.” 

Col. J. D. Stevenson, New York City. 

It is stated that the regiment is now completed, 
and all the officers are appointed with the excep- 
tion of the Licut. Colonel. The troops will encamp 
at Bedlow’s Island, and the transports will be ready 
to sail about the middle of August. Twoor three 
of the large and substantial packet line ships will be 
chartered to convey the troops around Cape Horn, 
under convoy of a sloop-of-war. 


From tHE Mormons.—The St. Louis papers of 
the 15th inst. state that the Mormon city of Nau- 
voo was again the theatre of excitement. On 
the 12th a body of about eighty persons, mounted 
and armed, left there fur the purpose of pursuing 
some desperadoes who, it was said, had severely 
beaten a small body of Mormons and new citizens, 
whilst engaged in harvesting in a field a short dis- 
tance froin the city ; five or six of them were ar- 
rested and lodged in jail on Saturday. It was be- 
lieved that-a fight between the new citizens and 
Anties was nearer a crisis and more probable than 
atany time since the origin of the difficulties, The 
harvesters are said to have been most cruelly used, 
flayed almost alive with hickory goads, and then 
thrown into a ditch and covered over with brush 
and dirt. ‘he outrage had terribly inflamed the 
citizens of Nauvoo, — 


New York State Loan Taxeyv.—The $200,000 
Loan advertised for by the State Officers of New 
York, which bears an interest of six per ceyt, has 
been taken. ‘The stock was taken at a premium 
of nearly five percent. For the $200,000 in bonds 
the State received #209,988.80. 


Buatrat or Four Cattoren.—A Cincinnati paper 
has an account from Licking county, in that State, 
of a very uncommon sight—the burial of four beau- 
tiful children, all girls, and all born alive at one 
birth. One lived six hours, one two hours, and 
two an hour anda halfeach, At the interment the 
coffin was opened to public view, and there was 

resented the most interesting sight ever seen. 
Four beautiful babes in one coffin, side by side, of 
equal size and beauty, all of perfect shape. The 
parents, Heary and Mary Craft, still live in Lick- 
ing. 

New Wueat. — We learn from the Ithaca 
Chronicle that R. & W. Halsey, extensive millers 
in that village, commenced grinding new wheat as 
early as the 9th inst. ‘I'he wheat was said to be 
in good order for grinding. This is probably as 
early as ever any was floured in Western New 
York. 


Dreaprut Errects or Lientninc.—The brig 
Columbia, Capt. Barber, in the New Orleans and 
Savannah trade, was struck by lightning on the 
night of the 3d inst., 60 miles froin the Balize. 
The crew were aloft reefing topsails at the time, 
when the electric fluid, in descending the main- 
mast, after shattering it, precipitated the whole of 
the men, six in number, into the sea, who were 
lost. It then descended into the hold and set the 
vessel on fire. Capt. Barber the only passenger on 
board, was saved. : 


Sreamsnip Great Britain, Carr. Hosxken.— 
The Jast trip of this ship to Liverpool and back to 
New York, was highly successful. She made the 

assage in the shortest time on record to New 
York. Deducting stoppages, she was but 12 days, 
11 hours, being seven hours quicker than ever 
made to that port. The passage out to Liverpool 
was made in a few hours over thirteen days. Ifthe 
Great Britain continues to make such passages, she 
will soon, with her great advantages in size, 
strength, and comfort, take the lead in public fa- 
vour. | 


Movements or Santa Anna.—We learn that a 
letter has been received at Boston from Havana, 
dated July Sth, which says that Santa Anna and 
General Almonte, with others, were to embark at 
Havana in the next steamer for Vera Cruz, or in a 
British brig-of-war. The American Consul at Ha- 
vana had advised Commodore Conner of this fact. 
The revenue cutter McLean arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 11th, having left Havana on the 7th 
inst. It was the general belief there that upon the 
arrival of the English steamer of the 9th from Vera 
Cruz, Santa Anna would leave with his friends 
Almonte and Rejon for Mexico. This determina- 
tion on the part of Santa Anna has been formed, 
upon his receiving assuracces that the fortress of 
St. Juan de Ulioa would upon his arrival declare 
for him. It was believed, from the language of 


would prosecute the war with the United States 
with the utmost vigour. The departments of Ta- 
maulipas and Vera Cruz, are both said to be ripe for 


revolt, There is no danger of privateers being fit- 


doubt that many of our citizens will feel it a plea- 


ted out at Havana, as the Spanish Admiral] expres. 
ses his firm determination to allow no evasion of 
the treaties between the United States and Spain. 
The two Mexican steamships Montezuma and 
Guadaloupe, are still at Havana. The latter will 
bly be purchased by the Captain General. 

he former is considered nearly worthless. | 
fion. Louis McLans.—We understand, by the 
Cambria, says the Washington Union, that our dis- 
tinguished minister in London is preparing to re- 
turn home, and will embark for the United States 


as soon as the necessary arrangements have been 
made for lis successor. 


A New Repusiic.—A gentleman recently from 
Santa Fe, states to the St. Louis Republican, that 
Gov. Armijo informed him just before he left, that 
there was at that time a measure in contemplation,' 
to form a new confederation of States in Northern 
Mexico; that they proposed to declare their Inde- 
pendence of Mexico, and then to unite as a 
Jic; that, to secure the co-operation of the Depart 
ment of New Mexico in this enterprise, Mr. Hackus,| 
a lawyer of some celebrity, from Chihuahua, had 
visited him at Santa Fe, and developed the plan to 
him. The States of Zacatecas, Durango, and So- 
nora, Tamaulipas, and Nueva Leon are to be uni- 
ted in one State. Coahuila, Chihuahua and Cali- 
fornia, were parties to the contemplated revolution, 


and the object of the mission of Mr. Hackus to} 


Santa Fe, was to enlist Gov. Armijo in the struggle. 
Gov. Armijo is understood to have returned an 
evasive answer, leaving it to time to determine 
the most politic course for him to pursue. 


Fresnet on THE Roanoxe.—The last Peters- 
burg Intelligencer informs us that there has been 
another freshet on the Roanoke, which covers all 
the young corn planted since the preceding freshet. 
It is estimated that 100,000 barrels of corn were 
destroyed on the Roanoke by the first overflow. 


Commissioner TO Mexico.—The New Orleans} 
Spanish paper La Patria, of the 9th inst., announc- 
ed the arrival in that city of Mr. Murphy on his 
way to Mexico. Mr. Murphy is said to be bearer 
of important despatches from England to Mexico. 
The documents are supposed to be in relation to 
the British mediation for the settlement of present 
disturbances. He has chartered a vessel to take 
him to Vera Cruz, and has a safe conduct, so that 
his passage to Vera Cruz may not be prevented by 
the blockading squadron. The same paper states 
that Senor Zurutuza, of Mexico, who accompanied 
Mr. Murphy from England, has gone to Havana to 
see Santa Anna, whence he wil] go to Vera Cruz 
in the mail steamer. 


Deata or Capt. Pace.—The St. Louis papers 
announce the death of Capt. John Page, of the 4th 
infantry, lately wounded in the battle on the Rio 
Grande. He died on the 12th instant, on béard the 
steamboat Missouri, on his way to St. Louis. His 
remains have arrived at St. Louis, and are to be 
removed to Jefferson barracks, there to be interred. 
He was a native of the state of Maine, and enter- 
ed the army as a second lieutenantin 1818. His 
wife and family were with him at the hour of his 
death. She returned from the Rio Grande on the 
Alabama, having gone thither to meet him. He 
reached New Orleans the same day she left, and 
waited there for her return. Onher arrival at New 
Orleans, on the 8th, they embarked for St. Louis. 


REDUCTION IN THE Price or Frovur.—The St. 
Louisa New Era of the 11th inst., states that a lot 
of 360 barrels of good country flour had been sold at 
$2.064 per barrel. ‘This is considered Jess than 
it was ever known to have reached before in that 
market; and less than a lot of good merchantable 
ee ee ever sold in the United States previous to 
this date. 


Canapa.—Large quantities of muskets, carbines. 
swords and other military weapons have been re- 
ceived in Canada, and the Militia are to be armed 
forthwith. Several iron war steamers are to be 
oes on Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the Toronto 
ixaminer states that the Ordnance Department 
have received orders to build a fort at Port Hope, 
and to expend four hundred thousand dollars on im. 
proving its harbour. ) 
‘Yoronto, ‘The Canada papers speak of an intended 
expenditure, by Britain, of ten millions of doilars 
in fortifying the Colonies. The Tory journals are 
loudly demanding Free Trade with all nations, via 
the St. Lawrence. Since the St. Lawrence navi- 
gation opened last May, down to the 10th inst., 
425,69 barrels of flour, 309,781 bushels of wheat, 
and 7511 barrels of ashes have passed downward to 
Montreal. 


Direct From Orecon.—The ‘Independent (Mo.) 
Expositor contains late intelligence direct trom 
Oregon, by four persons, who left Oregon city on 
the lst of Mareh last. They were much detained 
by severe snow storms in the early part of their 
journey. Three companies of emigrants were met 
in June, between Fort Iaramie and the Big Platte, 
getting along finely, with the exception of the loss 
of a number of oxen and mules. ‘hey also saw 
forty-three wagons, said by the emigrants to be 
Mormons—whose teams and stock appeared to hy 
very indifferent, and they, in consequence, we 
gettingjalong but slowly. The rumours ofa battle 
between the Missouri emigrants and the Mormons, 
in which Governor Boggs was killed, is contradict- 
ed by this intelligene. 


Gen. La Veoa.—The President has given per- 
mission to this gentleman, and other Mexican offi- 
cers now in this city, says the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, to reside during the months of July, August, 


September,. and Octuber, in Louisville, Harrods-| 


burg, Frankfort, or Lexington, in Kentucky, or 
Cincinnati, Yellow Spring, Dayton, or Columbus, 
in Ohio; and for the remainder of the year at Baton 
Rouge or New Orleans, until otherwise ordered. 
‘They are to make to the Adjutant General of the 
Army, monthly statements as to their residence. 
It is intimated by Gen. Scott, through whom the 
permission is granted, that should Gen. Vega de- 
sire to visit other parts of the United States, either 
alone or accompanied by one or more of his brother 
officers, on parole, his wishes will be complied with 


For Santa Fe.—TheSt. Louis Era of the 13th 
inst., says :—‘T'he steamer Archer left here on Sa- 
turday with seven hundred and ninety-six packs 
ary goods fur Santa Fe, three hundred and thirty 
of which are for Armijo, the present Governor of 
New Mexico. It would seem that his Excellency 
is driving a brisk trade in the way of merchandiz- 
ing, and his profits must be great—as we are in- 
formed that all goods to his account are admitted, 
by some arrangement with the Custom House, free 
of duty. 


Streamers THE Rio Grannoe.—The United 
States Government has purchased at New Orleans, 
six light draught steamboats, for the use of the 
Army onthe Rio Grande. Fiveof them have been 
despatched to their destination, and the other will 
he, as soon as some necessary repairs are made. 
Five steamboats of the same class were purchased 
on the Ohio river a short time since, for the trans- 
portation of troops to the Rio Grande. 


Tae Fire at Nantucket.—Among the buildings 
destroyed was the Atheneum, together with its 
valuable library and cabinet, Trinity Church, 
Washington Hall, all the hotels, the Custom House, 
with all the books and papers belonging to the of- 
fice, the Post Office, Manufacturers’ and Mechan- 
ics’, and Savings Banks, both Marie Insurance Of- 


-and Lord John Russell is Prime Minister. 


It is sixty-five miles below} 


interests of the country have been compromised, 


on the eve of the dissolution of the Peel ministry— 


- putes, although the offer of arbitration had been re- 


fices, and five oil manufactories. In proportion to 
the population and wealth of the place, this is a 
much greater fire for Nantucket, than the memora-| 
ble conflagration of December, 1835, was for New. 
York. About one-third of the town, including the| 
principal business streets is in ruins. Nu:merous’ 
dwellings are also burnt, inhabited in many cases, 
by poor people, who have lost their all. ‘The se- 
lectmen of the town have issued an appeal to the 
public for relief. It seems proper and necessary 
that relief should be afforded by communities which 
have not shared in the calamity: and we have no 


sure to contribute for this object. 


Tne Mexican Troputes.—We had the pleasure 
of witnessing to-day, says the Washington Union 
of Saturday night, the presentation of the flags 
which were taken from the enemy on the 8th and 
9th of May. They were brought to Washington by 
Colonel Payne, and they were delivered to the 
President of the United States, in the presence of 
a multitude of officers of the government and of the 
army, and of ladies and gentlemen. The gallant 
colonel, who was honoured with this acceptable 
mission, was himself engaged in these memorable 
scenes, and was wounded on the morning of the 9th 
in his hip, bya musket ball, which has not yet been 
extracted from the vicinity of the spine. He has 
so far recovered from his wounds as to be able to 
walk pretty well on crutches. The President re- 
ceived the flags, lances, &c., with the feeling 
which became him. They are almost all of them torn 
by cannon ball or musket bullets, and the staffs of 
some of them have not escaped the fortunes of war. 
Among them is the famous and beaatiful flag, re- 
markable for its elegantly worked Eagle, bearing 
the inscription ‘* Battallion Guardacoste Tampico.” 
This trophy was torn from its staff by a Mexican 
soldier in the heat of the battle, who put it into his 
hat. He was subsequently taken prisoner, and the 


-the growing crops, so that whole fields which, 


flag preserved. 


| 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Cambria, arrived at Boston, brings 

ndon papers to the 4th, and the steamship Great| 
Britain, arrived at New York, to the 7th of July. 
The news by these arrivals is interesting, showing 
that important changes have occurred in the politi- 
cal condition of Great Britain. The Corn law is 
passed. and the Peel Minis'ry is dissolved in con- 
sequence of the rejection of the Irish Coercion Bill, 


The Cotton market is in a healthy but not a very 
active state. Prices have improved a shade, and 
with the settlement of the great questions of the 
day, there will probably be more confidence and 
buoyancy in future. 

_ All eyes in England are now turned to the Ame- 
rican Congress, and its decision upon the tariff 
question is anxiously awaited, 

The news is not favourable to our exporters of 
Flour and Grain. The new Corn-Law has not im- 
proved prices but the contrary, and the decline in 
price has led to an increase of duty under the con- 
tinued sliding scale. The present duties expire 
at the end of a month, and the Free Traders will 
insist on a repeal of all discrimination between the 
Free and the Slave-grown article. o 

The Hibernia arrived out on the 28th ult., twelve 
days from Boston, with the news of the settlement 
of the Oregon question. This was received with 
general satisfaction, and the speeches in Parliament 
and comments of the press show that war would 
have been as unpalatable in England as in America. 

The Great Britain, from New York, arrived out 
on the 22d ult., in thirteen and a half days. 

‘The corn bill had its third reading and passed,| 
without a division, in the House of Lords, on Thurs- 
day, June 25th. On the same evening, or ratirer 
the next morning, the House of Commons rejected 
the Irish coercion bill by a majority of 73, the 
ae and protectionists voting against it. On 
the following Saturday Sir Robert Peel went to 
the Queen, at the Isle of Wight, and tendered bis 
resignation, which was accepted. Lord John Rus- 
sell received the Queen‘’s commands to form a new 
Cabinet, and his success in obeying these com- 
mands is thus announced : 

THE CABINET. 
. . Lord Cottenham. 


President of the Council .— Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Lord Privy Seal . . Earl of Minto. 


Secretary for the Home Department Sir George Grey. 
Secretary for the Foreign Department Viscount Palmerston. 
Secretary for the Colonies . Earl Grey. 
First Lord of the Treasury .. . Lord John Russell. 
Chancellor ofthe Exchequer . Mr. Charles Wood. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Lord Campbell. 
Paymaster General . . . Mr. Macaulay. 
Woods and Forests - Viscount Morpeth. 
Postmaster General - Marquis ofClanricarde.| 
Board of ‘Trade ‘ Earl of Clarendon, 
Board of Control . ‘ ‘ - Sir John Hobhouse. 
Chief Secretary fur Ireland Mr. Labouchere. 
Admiralty . Earl of Aucklind. 
NOT OF THE CABINET. 
Master of the Mint . : e Right Hon. R. S. Sheil. 
Secretary-at-War , - Hon. Fox Maule. 
Attorney-General - Sir Thomas Wilde. . 
Lord Advocate. ‘ Mr. A. Rutherford, 
Solicitor General for Scotland . — Mr. T. Maitland. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . - Earl of Besborough. 
Commander in Chief Duke of Wellington. 
Master-General of the Ordnance . Marquis of Anglesey. 


‘The general impression is, that the new Premier 

will hastily wind up the business of the session, 
and dissolve Parliament in the course of the 
autumn. 
_ Public feeling has not yet had time to exhibit 
itself respecting the personnel of the new ministry. 
The London Times, the most influential paper in 
the British empire, is disposed to regard it favour- 
ably and to give it a candid trial. 

_ Sir Robert Peel made an address in the House 
of Commons on the 30th of June, in explanation of 
the course he had taken. He had no complaints to 
make—on the contrary, he was satisfied when he 
proposed the change in the commercial policy of 
the country, whether the measure succeeded or not, 
they must cause the dissolution of the government 
which prepared them. So to prevent the only other 
alternative, the recommendation of a dissolution of 
the Parliament, the Ministers unanimously resolved 
to resign their offices. He takes great credit to 
himself that during the five years in which power 
has been in his hands, neither the power nor the 


Lord Chancellor . 


while the burdens of taxation had been equalized, | 
stability had been given to the monetary system of 
the country, the glory and power of the British 
arms by sea and land tn every part of the world had 
been maintained, and public burdens had been re- 
duced—this, too, while the national defence had 
been increased. 

He counsels a liberal policy towards Ireland, 
amounting in spirit to an equality of rights and 
privileges, and would have appointments to office 
made without distinction between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. 

Tire Oregon Question.—The English papers 
teem with gratification at the pacific result of the 
Oregon question. ‘The European Times says: “No 
event within our memory has produced a feeling of 
wore general satisfaction and joy in this country 
than the intelligence which came by the Hibernia, 
that the Oregon question had been amicably settled 
between the American and British Governments. 
The news arrived at a critical moment—literally 


and the excellent purpose to which this message of 
peace was turned by the outgoing Representative 
of the Crown, will be best appreciated by these 
who read his last official speech.” 


Upon the Oregon question, he says on the pas-| 


sage of the notice: 

“* We did not hesitate, therefore, within two days 
after the receipt of that intelligence of a wish ex- 
pressed by the Houses of Congress that efforts might 
be made for the peaceful termination of these dis- 


jected—we did not hesitate to do that which, in the 
present state of the dispute, it became essential to 
do—not to propose renewed and lengthened nego- 
tiations, but to specify frankly and at once what 
were the terms on which we could consent toa par- 
tition of the country ef the Oregon. Sir, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I must say, whatever 
might have been the expressions heretofore used 
by him, and however strongly he might have been 
personally committed to the adoption of a different 
course, wisely and patriotically determined at once 
to refer our proposals to the Senate—that authority 
of the United States whose consent is requisite for 
the termination of any negotiation of this kind ; 
and the Senate, again acting in the same spirit, 
has, | have the heartfelt satisfaction to state, at 
— advised the adoption of the terms we offered 
them.” 

’ He then introduces the propositions he made to 
our government, which do not materially differ 
from those already published. The last part of the 
second asticle is as follows: | 

“In navigating the said river or rivers, British 
subjects, with their goods and produce, shall be 
treated on the same footing-as citizens of the 
United States, it being, however, always under- 
stood that nothing in this article shall be construed 
as preventing, or intended to prevent, the govern- 
ment of the United States from making any regu- 
lations respecting the navigation of the said river 
or rivers not inconsistent with the present treaty.” 

Sir Robert Peel also says:—*“ Now let me say, 
and [ am sure this House will think it to the credit 
of my noble friend, that on the occurrence of these 
hostilities between Mexico and the United States,| 
betore we were aware of the reception which this 
offer on our part would meet with, the first packet 
that sailed tendered to the United States the offer 
of our good offices for the purpose of mediating be- 
tween them and the Mexican government Sir, I 
do rejoice, therefore, that, before surrendering 
power at the feet of a majority of this House, I had 
the opportunity of giving them official assurance 
that every cause of a quarrel with that great coun- 
try on the other side of the Atlantic is terminated 
before we retire from office. Sir, I feel that I have 
now executed the task which my public duty im- 
posed upon me.” 

The London Times, in a strong and triumphant 
article on the Oregon settlement, says: “* The na- 
vigation of the Columbia is perpetually, not tempo- 
rarily, as has been erroneously asserted by the 
American prints, secured to us.” 

Willmer & Sinith’s European Times, at the close 
of an article upon the settlement of the Oregon 
question, bears honourable testimony to the talent 
and popularity of the American Minister in Eng- 
land, Mr. McLane—a gentleman whose intelli- 
gence, respectability, and patriotism, reflect credit 
on his country and himself. He is universally re- 
spected, and his popularity is certainly not inferior 
to that of any former Minister at the Court of St.. 
Jatnes’s. 

Lord Francis Egerton having been raised to the 
Peerage, his place in the House of Commons has 
been filled by an American merchant, G. D. Browne, 


State of the .—We are happy to say that 
since our last publication, the weather has been of 
the most encouragaing and satisfactory character ; 
copious rains have fallen, and refreshed and renewed 


from the intensity of the heat, had presented 


cay, have been suddenly ipnigeraied, and ar 
now full of hope and promise. heat is, we un- 
derstand, well in flour, and unusually devoid of 
blight. The reports regarding the failure of the 
Potato crop have not been so loud and general as 
at the date of our last publication. We hope they 
may turn out to be a fiction invented and got up 
by the “ rogues in grain.” 

Thunder Storms.—There hppears to have been 
an unusual degree of stormy weather in various parts 
of Great Britain. ‘The London Times of July 6th, 
gives a long list of storms accompanied by heavy 
thunder and lightning, with consequent loss of life. 

Dreadful Incendiary Fire in Brittany.—On the 
night of the 20th ult., the small village of Kerla- 
bosse, on the road between Baud and Pontivy (Mor- 
bihan,) was entirely destroyed by fire—houses, fur- 
niture, live and dead stock—but happily no human 
lives were lost. It is attributed to the wilful act 
of some of the refractory recruits, who continue to 
lurk about this country, and are known to be con- 
stantly committing depredations of all kinds. 

A detachment of royal sappers and miners, con- 
sisting of seven non-commissioned officers and men, 
embarked at Liverpool for North America, by the 
last steamer, to be employed in the survey of the 
country between Quebec and Nova Scotia, with a 
view to forming a line of railway between those 
two places. 

From the Cape of Good Hope there are melan- 
choly tidings of another outbreak among the Caf.- 
fres, which has been accompanied by several con- 
flicts with the colonists, According to the advices} 
contained in the latest London papers the war 
with the Caffres was by no means at an end ; rath- 
er indeed only beginning; and the situation of the 
colony was believed to be alarming. 

From India there is no news of striking interest, 
nor from China. 7 

Dr. Lardner is preparing a philosophical work to 
be called “ Five Years in America.” 

The cclebrated painter, Haydon, has died by his 
own hand—induced to this unhappy close of his 
career, it is said, by poverty andthe ils which fol- 
low in its train. = 

Considerable agitation reigns throtighout all Italy. 
The Austrian Government is so much in dread of 
it, that it has very considerably augmented its for- 
ces at Ancona and other places. 

Ireland.—The weekly meeting of the Repeal 
Association, held on the 22d of June, in Dublin, 
was chiefly marked by a sharp outbreak of discon- 
tent between “Young Ireland” and Mr. O’Connell’s 
party. A letter from Mr. O’Connell was read, 
reiterating his devotion to the repeal cause, and 
complaining of representations that his zeal was 

rowing] lukewarm. The week’s rent was £107. 
Mhat for the week ending on the 29th ult., was 
£259—fifty pounds from Philadelphia, in a letter 
signed R. ‘Tyler. 

The new Ministry is regarded by the Radical 
Press of Ireland as being doomed to a short exist- 
ence. In the opinion of many of that party, it is 
thought that the late Premier’s farewell speech has 
destroyed the last shred of popularity which Whig- 
gery could lay claim to in this country; and Libe- 
rals of all shades now seem to regard Sir Robert 
Peel’s return to power as merely a question of time 
—confident that, whatever measures of reform his 
present successor may promise, he alone is the 
man destined to hereafier carry them into effect. 

The prosecution instituted by the Government 
ee the Nation newspaper, for the publication| 
of a seditious libel, has failed, as the jury were un- 
able to agree upon a verdict, and were consequently 
discharged on Thursday last. The alleged libel 
consisted in an article published in the Nation, 
pointing out the methods by which troops trans- 
ported upon railways might be successfully attacked} 
by insurgent peasants. 

There has been a continuation of murders and 
outrages in Ireland. 

France.—Our advices from the French capital 
come down to the 4th inst. On the preceding 
day the session of 1846 was formally closed by 
a royal ordonnance, presented in both chambers. 
The reading of this document wasas usual greeted 
with loyal cries of Vive le Roi! after which the mem- 
bers separated. 

All the Parisian newspapers have published) 
the details of the proceedings of Gen. Taylor in 
Mexico. Gen. Taylor’s victory over the Mexi- 
cans was fully expected, and, indeed, such was the 
confidence in the American arms, that great sur- 
prise was felt at his placing himself in such a posi- 
tion as to permit them to obtain even a temporary 
advantage over him. The intelligence from the 
United States, by the Hibernia, had reached Paris, 
and caused much surprise, if notsatisfaction amongst 
the journalists. 

Prom Algeria we have notices of a battle between 
the French and the enemy, in which the former 
gained with four killed—the latter fifty killed. 


Tanitit.—Letters from Oceanica, brought into 
Brest by the sloop Somme, reached Paris on Satur- 
day, the 3d inst. The following, says the Consti- 
tutional, is a summary of the most important of the 
news they contain. The natives of the Island of 
Wahine, animated by aspirit of continued opposi- 
tion to the French, have murdere American 
pilot in the French service. -Ah expedition had 
been sent against the island, but it was not attend- 
ed with the expected success, or rather, indeed,| 
met with a defeat. 


Germany.—Emigration to the United States is 
going on most extensively. In some places the 
greater part of the inhabitants of villages have taken 
their departure, and in one instance, the people of 
one village, (in Hesse,) young and old, male and 
female have gone en masse. The desire for emi- 
gration is still raging to such an extent that far- 
mers are selling off their little properties at a loss 
of from 20 to 25 per cent. , 


SwirzerLtanp.— We learn from Geneva, that on 
the 26ih ult., the cantons were preparing the in- 


> 


ings of which promise to be very stormy. The 


state. 
Be.teium.—Our accounts from Brussels are to the 
20th ult., inclusive. 
place at Nieuport, in which about a score of persons 
were severely wounded. ‘The cause of the disturb- 
ance was the refusal of the general commanding 
the town to permit a literary society to enter it, 
headed by drums and trumpets. 
Russia.—The accounts from St. Petersburg are 
to the 22d ult. Notwithstanding the recent suc- 
cesses of the Russian aris, the Circassians are far 
from being subdued. A new expedition against 
them is resolved upon, and it is said that the Em. 
peror is determined to make war of extermination. 
The prison of Warsaw is to be enlarged, the num- 
ber of political offenders being greatly increased) 
and still increasing. ‘The Empress has returned) 
from Italy. There is nodoubt, that in consequence 
of the free trade movement in England, some ex- 
tensive modifications are to be made in our tariff. 
St. Petersburg, |June 22.—News has been re- 
ceived to-day from the interior, of a tremendous 
hurricane along the banks of the Wolga, which de- 
stroyed between 100,000 and 150,000 chetwerts of 
flour, rye, wheat, linseed, &c., which were destined 
for this place. The loss is very great. 
Huncary.— Letters from Hungary mention that 
fires daily broke out in every part of that country. 


structions of their deputiesat the diet, the proceed-} 


whole country, or nearly so, is in a very agitated, 


Some troubles have taken| 


T'wo towns, Liebitz and Burandt, in the Carpathian 
Mountains, had greatly suffered. In the first 22 
houses, and in the second upward of 100,*besides) 
the Lutheran Church, had been reduced to ashes. 
There was every appearance that they had been 
wilfully set on fire. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The arrival at New York, of the schooner Har- 
monious Waiker, Captain Malcolm, from Havana, 
has brought further and interesting news concern- 
ing the position of affairs in the Gulf, and in Mexi- 
co. The advices from the city of Mexico are to 
June 19th, Vera Cruz, 22d June, and Tampico. 2d 
July. An overland mail from the Pacific was 
brought in the vessel, under seal, for the United 
States Government. The internal affairs of Mexi- 


‘than at last accounts. The revolution against Pa- 
redes, and in favour of Santa Anna, has extended 
to all the cities from Acapulco to Mazatlan, embra: 
cing the departments on the Pacific, which are now 
in arms, with the exception of Oajaca and La Pue- 
bla. 
rection at Jalisco, but the revolutionists had retired 
into and were fortifying the city of Guadalaxara. 
The Junta was in session and had chosen Paredes 
President by the following vote: 58 for Paredes, 
13 for Bravo, 7 for Herera, 2 for Perez &c. Gen. 
Bravo was declared Vice-President, and Paredes 
had received permission to lead the forces against 


co are in the same or in a worse state of disorder 


Paredes was endeavoring to repress the insur-| 


Gen. Taylor. Gen. Arevalo left Mexico on the 19th 
with the van-guard, en route for Monterey, and 
Paredes was to follow, when Bravo arrived from 

era Cruz. ‘That General had set out for the capi- 
tal on the 24th of June, leaving Gen. DeSela in 
command of Vera Cruz. Meija is appointed Com- 
mander ia Chief of the Northern Division of the 
Army. Ampudia remains at San Luis Potosi. 
Arista is said to be coming to Mexico—at a slow 
pace, we suppose—for we find a proclamation from 
him, dated at Linares, 4th June, calling on the Ar- 


my to rally for the salvation of the Republic. 


“the sere and yellow leaf " of premature de- 


It was rumoured that Commodore Connor would] 


attack the Castle of San Juan d‘Ulloa on the 10th 
inst., and the alarm in Vera Cruz was so great, that 
the soldiers were kept on duty night and day. 


Martial law has been proclaimed at Vera, Cruz, 


Tampico, and Alvarado. The two Californias have 
distinctly declared their Independence, and as an- 
other element in the general disturbance the Indi- 
ans have committed great ravages in the Department 


of Durango, made terrible depredations and chased 
the government troops. 


| FROM CHILL 
The New York Sun has received advices from 
Chili which state that an insurrection broke out in 
Santiago on the 27th March last, on account of the 
election of President. A rabble attempted to force 
Gen. Frerie into power, but failed entirely. Some 
few of the insurrectionists were killed and a num- 


ber arrested. Martial law was proclaimed and 
will be enforced until perfect quite is obtained and 
the prisoners disposed. They will, most probably, 


be shot. Gen. Bulnes, the present Governor of | 


Chili, is said to be an excellent man. 
MARRIED. 

At Oxford, Pennsylvania, June 24th, by the Rev. John 
M. Dickey, Rev. Ropert L. ANpgrson, late of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, to Miss Mary A. McVirtie. 

On ‘Tuesday, the inst. by the Kev. William EF. 
Sehenck, Mr. Wittiam R. Janes: to Miss Maarcaret, 


of Myron Bearps.ey, Esq., all of the city of New 
or 


OBITUARY 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Monday, 20th inst.,Groner A; 
GRAHAM, attorney at law. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 21st inst., in the sixty- 
third year of his age, Swain, Esq., after a linger- 
ing illness. Mr. 
cuuntry generally, as the discoverer of the celebrated Pana- 
cex, and other medicines which bear his name. 

Died, June 30, in Little Valley, Mifflin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Apa Sic_er, aged about seventy-seven years. 

Died, at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, on Friday. July 10th, 
Mrs. Marianne WITHERSPOON Woops, consort of the 
James S. Woods, the pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
that = the 53d. 4 year uf her age, (Obituary notice 
next week. 

Died at Lexington, Greene county, New Yor, on Thurs- 
day the 2d inst., Saran, wife of Groace K Sistare, and 
daughter of the late Cornelius Cole. 

Died, June 3d., at his residence in Chili, Monroe county, 
New York, Samuet Batuintine. Mr, Ballintine was born 
January 27th, 1782, at Chanceford, York county, Pennsylva- 
nia. At an early age, he became a member of the Associate 
Reformed Church of Chanceford. In the year 1813, he re- 
moved with his family to Rochester, New York, and at the 
commencement of the ministry of the Rev. J. Penney there, 
united with the first Presbyterian church. Mr. Ballintine 
honoured his Christian professi Particularly, was he 
faithful in the instruction of his children. He taught them 
the Catechisms of the Presbytenan church and endeavour- , 
ed to “ bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” His care was rewarded; for he was permitted to 
see them all members of Presbyterian churches, one a ru- 
ling elder, and one a minister of the gospel. For a period 
of two years previous to his decease, he wasaffected witha 
disease of the stomach, which finally, baffling the skill of 
physicians, caused his death. His end was peace. He died, 
7 had lived in the faith of the gospel, and enjoying its 
consolations. His hope was founded upon Christ, and upon 
him alone. Sensible that the time of his departure was at 
hand, he feared not to look forward to the end, feeling that 
through grace it would be to him the beginning of immortal 
life. —Communicated, 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Receipts in the treasury at Philadelphia in June, 1846. | 


West Kishacoquillas ch., Pa, per Rev P. Hassinger, in 
part, $12.75. Lower Brandywine cong., Del., $4.25. Red 
Clay Creek ch., Del., $1125. Rev Thomas Love, 50 cis. 
Somers ch., N. Y., per Rev. Joseph Nimmo, $10. Check 
returned by Rev. John A. Scott, $31.25. “A friend to the 
Negroes,” $1. Greenwich ch., Cumberland co., N.J., in 

rt, per Rev. Samuel Lawrence, $10. Wilkesbarre cong., 
Pa, dies Sew. Soc, per Rev. John Dorrance, $10. “A 
friend to the cause,” $s. Mr. Wm. Milligan, of Buffalo 
ch., Pa., Rev. John Dickey, pastor of same ch., $5. 
Harmony ch., N. J., per E. Green, Esq., $8. Blairstown 
and Knowlton chs., per ditto, $28. Received through the 
Mission Houses, New York, viz, Poundridge ch., N. Y., 
$3.76. Bath ch, N. Y., $20. Marlborough ch., $6.87 
Orwell ch., Pa., mon. con., $10. Jersey city ch, N. J., mon. 
con., $13.50. Wallabout ch., N. Y., $3.64. Brooklyn, Ist 
ch., Wm. Dunham, Jun., $1. Newton church, L. [., $25. 


Amount, $83.77. Miss Huxham, of Tenth ch., Phila., per 


Rev. Dr. Boardman, $25. Tvtal, $251.77. 

Clothing, Gc, received in June, 1846.—From the ladies 
of Lansingburgh cong., N. Y., per Rev. V. D. Reed, a bor 
of clothing, &c., valued at $120 From the ladies of Pen- 
nington cong., N. J., a box of clothing valued at $30. From 
the Misses E. and C. Beatty,of Allentown, N J,a bundle 
for the family of Rev. Mr S., whose case was mentioned in 
the Presbyterian of June 20, valued at $10. ‘Total, $160. 

Sunday School Books.—From the Sabbath schoo! of Ny- 
ack ch., N. Y., 207 volumes of second hand library books. 
(Sent to a destitute place in Maryland, where a new Sune 
day school has been just commenced.) 

or the Church Extension Fund, received in June, 1846.— 
From a member of the Conawaga ch, Pa., per Mr. Joha 
Dickson, $10. Ww. D. Snyper, Assistant Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Treasnrer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society acknow- 
ledges, with pleasure, the receipt of twelve dollars for the 
use of said Society, contributed by the Presbyterian congre- 
gation of ‘Towanda, Pennsylvania, by the hands of their 
pastor, the Rev. Julius Foster. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 
The next Stated Meeting of the Presbytery of Newton 
will be held in the Presbyterian Church of Lower Mount 
Bethel, on the first ‘Tuesday, the 4th of August, at eleven 


. o'clock, A. M, and will be opened with a sermon by the 


Rev. John A. Reiley. 
James McWit.1aM, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO. 

The Synod of Buffalo will hold their annual meeting 
at the Court street Church, in the city of Rochester, New 
York, on the third Wednesday in August next, at two 
o'clock, P. Joun C. Lorn, Stated Clerk. 


LENBURN SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—This 
school, under the care of Rogers Birnie, is situated in 
Carroll county, Maryland, near the road leading from Balti- 
more to Emmitsburg, thirty-seven miles from Baltimore. 
‘The number of pupils being limited, they will enjoy all the 
ad vantages of the family circle. The school issituated in a 
very beautiful, retired, and healthy part of the country, and 
the pupils will be free from the temptations to which they 
are necessarily exposed in towns and villages. Religious 
instruction is particularly attended to, the study of the 
Scriptures forming a part of the exercises of each day. 
The various branches of an English and Classical education, 
usually studied in prep:ratory schools, are pursued. ‘The 
year 1s divided into two Sessions, of twenty-two weeks 


each, the first commencing on the first Tuesday in May, the . 


second on the first Tuesday in November. As the number 
of scholars is limited, a notice of two months will be re- 
quired before removing a pupil. Address, 

ROGERS BIRNIE. 

_ Taneytown, Carroll county, Md. 

Terms.—Boarding, including washing, mending, &c., and 
instruction in the English branches, $65 per session; in the 
languages, $5. 

The above charges payable each session in advance. 

References.—Rev. G. W. Musgrave, DD., Rev. J. C. 
Backus, Rev. J. G. Hamner, Joseph Cushing, Sen., Esq., 
Samuel Jones, Esq., Baltimore: Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, 
D.D., Jefferson Coliege; Rev J. Belville, br cue M 


CERTIFICATE, 

The subscriber takes great pleasure in commending to 
the favourable notice of parents and gunrdians, anxious to 
secure to their children and wards the best advantages for 
mental and moral improvement, the select school under the 
care of Mr. Rogers Birnie. The health of the country, the 
retirement of the place, the piety of the family. the whole- 
some influence of the domestic circle, and the qualifications 
of the Principal, both in imparting instruction and admin- 
istering discipline, combine to render a place in the school 
peculiarly desirable. Jacos BELVILLE, 

jaly 25—4t Pastor of Presbyterian church, Taneytown. 


NEW BOOK.—Salvation, or the Sinner directed in the 


Way of Life. By the Rev. W. J. McCord. 111 pp. | 


18mo, price, half sheep, 28 cents; half roan, 22 cents.— 
Contents. — Salvation implies exposure—What has been 
done to save us—It is a great Sal vation—Sal vation is brought 

near —How to obtain Salvation—Excuses—Motives. 
This is a plain, familiar, scriptural anawer-to the — 
by Pres- 


byterian rd of Publication. 
. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia, 
M. ALLEN, 
july 25—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Rev. Robert 


President Dwight’s Theo- 
Hall's works, 4 vols. Sermons, 8vo. 


, 12th edition, 4 vols. NB, 
Re John works, 2 vols. 8vo. Dick's Lectures 
on the ‘Acts, 8vo. Chaimers’s Lectures on Romans, 8vo. 
Luther’s Commentaries on Galatians, 8vo. Isaac ——s 
whole works, 3 vols., 8vo. Barnes’s Translation of, a 
Notes on, Isaiah, President Edwards's works, 4 
vols.,8v0. Dr. Emmons’s works, 6 vols.,8vo. Rev. Richard 
Cecil’s works, 3 vols., 12mo. Lives of the by D. 
F. Bacon, 8vo. Dr. Chalmerss Sermons, vols., Svo. 
Newton's Life and Letters, 8vo. Horne’s Commentary on 
the Psalms, Christian Antiquities, by Dr. Lyman Coleman. 
Butler’s con:plete works, 8vo. Dick‘s System of Theology, 
2 vols., 8vo. Theological Essays. from the Princeton 


view. Hawker’s Morning Evening Portions. The 


Attractions of the Cross, by Dr. Spring, 8vo. Owen on the 


nd Glory of Christ. For sale, with a very exten 
all the standard and new 
publications, by HENRY PERKINS, 
july 25—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


TTARPER’S NEW MISCELLANY OF 
“STERLING LITERATURE. —Elements of Morali- 


Practical 
ence, by Edward colours ; 


cal description sola ki nds of Te escopes, = 
t il 
scriptive accounts of the Earl of Rosse 8 oe Telescopes, 


ics connected with Astronomy 
oun LED 100 engravings ; 50 cts. Voyage of a Natur- 


. , by Dr. Darwin, 2 vols. $1. Voyages 
alist around the within the Aretic Regione, from 


the year 13/8 to the presen t time, by Sir John Barrow; oy 
cenis, On the tion of the om, Wy 
Mary Somerville; 50 cts. The Bible, the Koran, 
T'alinud; or Biblica Com 
Arabic sources, wish 
Dr. Neill; 50 cts. The Hon, 
Geo. Canning, by Robert wee 4 APPLETON, 
july 25—3t Philadelphia. 


and com 


148 Chestnut street, 


waim was well known throughout the — 
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event, for it was not until within two years of 


intelligen 


(rom m the Spanish of Lope De Vege). 
, that, with unceasing care, jis. 
The diet toa diet wat, 
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How he persists to knock and wait for thee! 
And, O! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
To-morrow we will open, I replied, 

And when the morrow came, I answered still, To-morrow: 


HOME. 

© Then the disciples went away their own home.” —Joun 
xx. 

Where burns the fire-side brightest, 


‘Cheering the social breast? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


the spirit of nationality may engender a princi- 
ple of gratitude. Lafayette, as is well kiown, 
ad in his early youth proceeded to America, 
and served inher armies. Shipwrecked at his 
first arrival, he had been kindly received into 
the house of a gentleman named Huger, resid-' 
ing in Charleston. d by him was the youth- 
ful votary of liberty ifitroduced to the American 
army. By chance, a son of this gentleman was 
now in Vienna, and to him did M. Bollman ap- 
ply. Although a mere child when the ship- 
wrecked party visited his father’s house, the 
young American retained a vivid recollection of, 
and the highest admiration for, M. de Lafayette; 
and he entered, therefore, with all the zealous 
ardour of youth, and the enthusiasm of a gene- 
rous nature, into Bollman’s scheme for the re- 
lease of his favourite hero. 


From the vigilance of the Austrian police, | 


and their jealous watchfulness of strangers, it 
was necessary that the greatest caution and 
secresy should be maintained, and the scheme 
proposed promised well for the completion of 


) their design. I[luger assumed the pretence of 

Its humble hopes possessed ? ill health, and M. Bollman, who had already 
‘Where is the hour of sadness adopted the character of a physician, was upon 
... With meek-eyed patience borne— |. this account to travel with him. In company 


Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which mirth’s gay cheeks adorn ? 
- Pleasure is marked by fleetness, 
To those who ever roam ; 
While grief itself has sweetness, 
| At home—sweet home! 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
_ Our hearts in hours of grief— 
that lengthen 
_,-» Joy’s yisits, when most brief’: 
There, eyes, in all their splendour, 
Are vocal tothe heart; 
And glances, bright and tender, 
Fresh eloquence impart : 
Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
~ O! do not widely roam ; 
But seek that hidden treasure 
At home—sweet home! — 


Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of wo? 
‘Her dwelling is not only 
Tn temples built for prayer ; 
‘For home itself is lonely 
Unless her smiles be there : 
_ Wherever we may wander, 
Tis all in vain we roam, 
_ If worshipless her altar 


At home—sweet home! 


[Songs in the Night. 


—_—— 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
PRISON ADVENTURES OF LAFAYETTE. 


_ The Marquis de Lafayette entered upon the 
scenes of the French Revolution with the idea 
fixed in his mind that republican institutions 
were reconcilable with a monarchy. He was, 
therefore, a friend to the royal family, at the 
same time that he promoted the reforms which} 
were successively conducted by the States Ge- 
neral and the Legislative Assembly. His chi- 
valric fidelity to Louis and Marie Antoinette} 
was powerfully tried on the Sth and 6th of 
October, 1789, when, as commander of the 
National Guards, he protected them from the 
populace who had assailed them in their palace} 
at Versailles. Subsequently, when the king 
was deposed and imprisoned (August, 1792, 
Lafayette, then with the army on the frontiers, 
endeavoured to incite the soldiers to march up- 
on Paris, in order to restore the throne and put 
down Petion, Danton, and their associates. 
But the revolutionary tide, impelled as it was 
by the fears of the people for the foreign armies 
pressing on the country, was too strong to be 
thus resisted; and a few days thereafter La- 
fayette was obliged to seek his own safety by 
fiying from the kingdom. 

He and the officers of kindred sentiments by 
whom he was accompanied, had scarcely passed 
the frontier, when their further progress was 
arrested by a body of Limburg volunteers ; and 
the national cockade, which, unthinkingly, they 
had retained, betraying them to the leader, they 
were, by his command, arrested and conveyed 
to the Wesel, then to Magdeburg, and lastly to 
Olmutz. 

On the plea of Lafayette having been seized] 
on neutral ground, and that, having ceased to 
be a soldier, he could not properly be consider- 
ed a prisoner of war, strenuous efforts from al! 
quarters were made to obtain his release ; but 
the emperor of Germany, who regarded him as 
a@ principal instigator of the Revolution, as well 
as one of the chief instruments of the insulting 
degradation and subsequent death of the royal! 
family of France, was not to be moved. The 
vengeance of Robespierre for the loss of his 
victim was, meanwhile, wreaked with savage 
inveteracy against the unfortunate wife of La- 
fayette ; for no sooner was the escape of her 
husband known, than that unhappy lady was 
arrested and thrown into prison. She escaped 
death by something like a miracle; differeni 
members of her family perished on the scaffold; 
and she herself, for the space of fifieen months, 
endured all the horrors of a loathsome confine- 
ment. On the death of the tyrant she was re- 

from prison, and so soon as her health| 
was sufficiently reinstated to allow of her under- 
taking so long a journey, without servants, or 
the means of procuring the most necessary 
comforts, she, accompanied by her children, set 
out for Vienna, and, throwing herself at the feet 
of the emperor, implored his influence for the 
liberation of her husband. 

What Francis III. had denied to the various 
authorities interested in the fate of Lafayette, 
he yielded to pity; and raising the supplicant he 
granted her request, allowed of her repairing 
immediately to Olmutz, and held out the pros- 

t of a edy deliverance of the prisoner. 
Whether the emperor afterward regretted the 
clemency he had shown, or that other powers 
were interested in prolonging the captivity of 
Lafayette, does not appear; but so far from 
obtaining his hoped for release, Madame de 
Lafayette found herself and her daughters im- 
mured in the same dungeon that contained her 
husband. I have, however, anticipated this 


the release of Lafayette, that his wife and fami- 
ly were thus unexpectedly made the partners 
of his imprisonment. 

Two years of solitary confinement had, from 
the period of his capture, been dragged on by 
Lafayette, when the romantic scheme of pro- 
curing his liberation was formed by one, an 
utter stranger to the prisoner, and a foreigner. 
From motives of pure compassion, and an ear- 
nest desire to free from so galling a thraldom 
the great promoter of liberty, Mr. Bollman, a 
Hanoverian by birth—young, active, intrepid, 
t—repaired, alone and on foot, to 
in such information as might 
enable him to jadge of the best means of exe- 
cuting the purpose he had in view, and releas- 
ing Lafayette from the power of Austria. He 
soon found that, without an able coadjutor, the 
difficulties that presented themselves were in- 
surmountiable, and repaired, therefore, to Vienna, 
where he devoted himself exclusively to the so- 
ciety of young Americans; for among them, 
from their veneration for the character of La- 
fayette, he hoped to find one who, with enthusi- 
asm like his own, would dare the great under- 


Olmutz, there to 


What followed is interesting as a proof that 


with only one servant, who was not entrusted 
with the secret, and mounted upon the best 
horses money could procure, the friends set out 
on their tour; and visiting different places, the 
better to conceal their real purpose, and con- 
firm the idea that curiosity was the motive of 
their journey, they lingered so long at each that 
.a considerable time had elapsed before their 
reaching Olmutz. 

As they had desired, a rumour of their insa- 
tiable curiosityyhad preceded them thither ; and, 
acting up to their assumed character, after view- 
ing every thing worthy of notice in the town, 
they repaired to the castle, examined the fortifi- 
cations, and, having made acquaintance with 
the keeper, obtained permission to visit the in- 
terior of the prison on the following day. 

Thus their first step being happily achieved, 
they continued, by frequent visits, to improve 
their acquaintance with the jailor; and now, 
trusting that any suspicion of their intentions, 
had it ever existed, must be lulled to sleep, they 
ventured carelessly to inquire what prisoners 
were under his care. Among other names that 
of Lafayette was mentioned, and they expressed 
curiosity tg know how he contrived to occupy 
himself, how he bore his imprisonment, and 
whether greater indulgences were granted to him 
than to captives of lesser note. He was, they 
were informed, strictly confined, but, on the 
plea of bad health, had obtained permission, 
under charge of an armed guard, to take daily 
exercise without the walls. Besides this, he 
was allowed the use of books, pens, ink and 
paper. .M. Bollman then remarked that some 
new publications he had with him might 
afford amusement to the prisoner, and inquir- 
ed whether he might be allowed to make the 
offer. 

The jailor agreed, upon condition that they 
were sent open, so as to assure himself, he said, 
that-no conspiracy was to be carried on against 
the state. ‘This caution was complied with, and 
the same evening a book and open note, ad- 
dressed to Lafayette, were sent to his care. 
As afterward appeared, he was not acquainted 
with the French, the language in which the note 
was written ; but, suspecting no treachery where 
all was so openly carried on, he conveyed it to 
Lafayette. It contained apologies for the liber- 
ty thus taken by strangers, but as they were 
anxious, they said, to contribute to his happi- 
ness, they hoped he would attentively read the 
book they had sent, and if any passages in it 
particularly engaged his notice, they begged he 
would let them know his opinion. : 

This unusual mode of expression attracted, 
as was intended, the attention of Lafayette, and 
carefully perusing the book, he found in certain 
places words written with a pencil, which, being 
put together, acquainted him with the names, 
qualities and designs of the writers, and requir- 
ing his sentiments before they should proceed 
further. He returned the book, and with it an 
open note, thanking them for their civility, and 
adding that he highly approved of, and was 
charmed with, the contents. 


Having thus commenced a correspondence, 
no day passed in which open notes were not 
written and received. Some of these were 
brought for the inspection of persons acquainted 
with the French language; but so carefully 
were they worded, that no cause of suspicion 
appeared, and the correspondence was allowed 
to continue. A greater difficulty, however, now 
appeared, for the plan of escape being at length 
arranged, they were at a loss how to acquaint 
Lafayette with particulars that could not be 
hazarded in an open note. A happy expedient 
presented itself; the whole was written in lemon 
juice, and on the other side of the paper a note 
of inquiry after Lafayette’s health concluded 
with these words: “Quand vous aurez lu ce 
billet mettez le au feu.’” The experiment was 
a hazardous one, but it succeeded. ‘The note 
was conveyed to Lafayette, and, obeying the 
injunction given, on holding the paper to the 
fire the writing that appeared made him ac- 
quainted with the well digested scheme of his 
unknown benefactors. 

The day following was that fixed for the at- 
tempted escape, and all the caution used by M. 
Bollman and his friend was in truth required, to 
hold out any chance of success. The city of 
Olmutz, about thirty miles from Silesia, is situ- 
ated in the midst of a plain extending three 
miles on either side, and bounded by dark woods, 
so that the smallest object on any part of the 
level ground is distinctly visible from the walls. 
Sentinels, too, hold a continual guard for the 
purpose of giving the alarm should any attempt 
at escape be made, and the whole people are 
bound to assist in the pursuit, while the success- 
ful individual is liberally rewarded for the re- 
capture of a prisoner. 


These obstacles to the success of their scheme}. 


were well known to the adventurous friends of 
Lafayette; but they were not intimidated, and 
the hour of exercise allowed to the prisoner was 
that selected for its completion. 

In company of.an officer, and attended by an 
armed guard méuvted behind the carriage, La- 
fayette was in the habit of daily driving in an 
open cabriolet on the plain, and had so far won 
upon the confidence of the officer, that when at 
a distance from the walls, they used to quit the 
carriage and walk together. 

The plan determined upon was as follows: 
Bollman and Huger were to ride out on the plain, 
the latter leading a third horse, while Lafayette 
was to gain as great a distance as possible from 
the town, and, as usual, quitting the carriage 
with the officer, draw him imperceptibly as near 
the boundaries as might be without awakening 
his suspicion. The two friefds were then to 
approach, and, if necessary, s) overpower the 
officer, mount Lafayette on thé led horse, and 
ride at full speed to Bautrapp, a town at the 
distance of fifteen miles, where a chaise had 
been prepared to convey the party to the near- 
est town in the Prussian dominions. In the 
morning Huger had attempted to ascertain the 
precise time at which Lafayette would leave 
the castle, and then, with beating hearts, they 
set forward on their expedition; but having al- 


most reached the wooded country, and still no} 


carriage appearing, they believed that some un- 
foreseen accident had led to their discovery, 
and hesitated how to proceed, till recollecting 
that their movements in all probability were 
watched from the walls, they slowly retraced 
their steps, and, on nearing the town, beheld,| 
to their great satisfaction, the wished-for ca- 
briolet pass through the gates. It contained 


-his pursuers, 


two persons.—One was in the Austrian uni- 

form, and a musketeer as usual was mounted 

behind. 
Neither of the friends being personally ac- 


quainted with M. de Lafayette, a signal had 
been agreed upon between them. 
it was made, returned, and the carriage moved 
on, they continuing for a time their ride toward 
the town, and then slowly following the cabrio- 
let at such a distance as to allow of Lafayette’s 
executing his part of the agreement. Upon the 
two gentlemen quitting the carriag:, apd con- 
tinuing their exercise on foot, the friends gradu- 
ally approached, and perceiving M. de Lafayette 
and the officer engaged in earnest conversation’ 
about the sword of the latter, which Lafayette 
held in his hand, they seized the favourable mo- 
ment, and putting spurs to their horses, galloped 
forward. Their rapid approach alarmed the 
officer ; he attempted to draw Lafayette toward 
the carriage; and finding that he resisted, 
struggled to repossess himself of his sword. 
At that moment Huger reached the spot. ‘You 
are free,” said he; * mount this horse, and for- 
tune be our guide ;” but the words were scarcely 
uttered, when the sun, glancing on the naked 
blade of the sword, startled the horse he led ; 


he reared, broke his bridle, and galloped across} 
the plain. 


M. Bollman, in the vain hope of overtaking 
the frightened animal, rode after him, while Hu- 
ger generously insisted on Lafayette mounting 
his horse, and making all speed to the place of 
rendezvous. ‘Lose no time,” he exclaimed ; 
‘‘the alarm is given; the peasants are assem- 
bling; save yourself.” Lafayette obeyed, and 
mounting Huger’s horse, he left him on foot, 
and was soon out of sight. M. Bollman had, 
meantime, pursued the flying animal, but per- 
ceiving it had taken the road to the town, he 
gave up the chase as hopeless, and returning to 
Huger, he sprang.on the saddle behind him, and 
they galloped off together. But the double bur- 
den proved too much for the already wearied 
horse. He stumbled and fell; and M. Bollman, 
thrown to some distance by the shock, was so 
injured as with difficulty to be raised from the 
ground. Once more the gallant Huger, with 
the same forgetfulness of self that had charac- 
terized him through the whole undertaking, 
sacrificed the chance of his own safety to se- 
cure that of his friend, and, assisting Bollman 
to remount, he insisted that he should follow 
Lafayette, and leave him to make his escape on 
foot; for as he was a good runner, he said he 
could easily reach the woody country, and then 
find a safe place of concealment. 

His friend consented with reluctance, but there 
was no time for argument, the whole occurrence 
had been seen from the walls, the cannon had 
been fired, the country was raised, and the plain 
covered with men, women and children, all eager 
to join in the pursuit. By pretending to join in 
the chase, Bollman contrived to escape unsus- 
pected. Huger was less fortunate.—Noticed 
from the very first by a party who never lost 
sight of him, his fleetness of foot was of no 
avail; for his pursuers being constantly joined| 
by new comers, fresh for the chase, they soon 
gained upon him, and at last breathless and ex- 
hausted, he sank upon the ground. He was 
instantly seized, and further resistance being 
now hopeless, he was conveyed back to Olmutz 
in triumph; and while secretly consoling him- 
self with the idea that, whatever might be his 
own fate, he had rescued from tyranny and op- 
pression the man who, in his eyes, was one of. 
the first characters upon earth, was consigned 
to one of the dungeons of the castle as a state 
prisoner. 


M. de Lafayette had meanwhile, followed the 
directions given by his gallant deliverers, and, 
without any obstacle, had reached a small town 
about ten miles off; but here the road dividing, 
he unfortunately took the wrong turn, and sus- 
pecting he had mistaken the way, inquired of a 
person he met the road to Bautrapp. The ap- 
pearance of Lafayette, his foreign accent, the 
inquiries he made, and his horse covered as it 
was with foam, led the man to suspect the truth, 
and directing him to a narrow lane which, by a 
long circuit, led back to the town he had just 
left, he himself hurried there by a shorter cut ; 
and thus when about to regain, as he thought, 
the road which would secure his retreat, Lafay- 
ette found himself surrounded by a guard of 
armed men, who, regardless of his protestations, | 
conveyed him to the magistrate. His collected 
manner, the plausible answers returned to the 
interrogatories put to him, and the apparent truth 
of his story—that, belonging to the excise at 
Trappau, he had visited some friends at Olmutz,| 
and, having exceeded his leave of absence, was 
now hurrying back under the fear of losing his 
office—all so won upon the faith of the magis- 
trate that he was about to dismiss his prisoner, 
when the good fortune of Lafayette again for- 
sook him. As he was about to retire, a young 
man entered the room to have some papers sign- 
ed, and after fixing his eyes for a moment on 
Lafayette, he whispered to the magistrate that, 
having been present when the French general 
was delivered up prisoner to the Austrians, he 
could not be mistaken, and that the person now 
before him was he. 


Lafayette entreated to be heard: but in vain. 
The indignant magistrate directed that he forth- 
with should be conveyed to Olmutz, where his 
identity would be ascertained; and, disheartened 
and hopeless, the unfortunate prisoner was 
thrust again into those miserable dungeons 
which but that morning he had left with so fair 
a prospect of liberty. M. Bollman, the first in- 
stigator of the whole scheme, was now the only 
one who had successfully avoided the search of 


where the chaise had been ordered to wait their 
coming, and finding it still there, yet no appear- 
ance of Lafayette, he foreboded evil. For some 
time he lingered, in the hope of their coming, 
and then dismissing the chaise, trusted that his 
friends, having made their escape by a different 


route, might still meet, as had been agreed upon, |. 


on the frontiers of Prussia. ‘Three days from 
that time a rumour reached him that Lafayette 
had been retaken, and, eager to learn the truth, 
he took the road to Olmutz, He was not long 
left in suspense; the whole story of the attempt- 
ed escape and the recapture of the prisoner was 
well known; and in addition to this he learned 
the fact of his generous and disinterested friend, 
the young and gallant Huger, having shared 
the same fate. | 

This last seems to have been too much for the 
sensitive mind of M. Bollman, and, in despair at 
having been the primary cause of misforiune to 
the young American, he resolved, since he could 
not rescue his friend from captivity, to share it 
with him, and voluntary surrendering himself, 
he was committed a prisoner to the castle. Such 
was the unfortunate issue of a plan which, for 
skilful projection and generous self-devotion, 
merited a happier close. But even now the 
friends little apprehended what was to follow. 
Being directed to prepare for examination, they 
believed that, having told their story, and de- 
clared the real motives of theirattempt, they might 
be subjected to perhaps a short imprisonment, but 
no more; and great, therefore, was their amaze- 
ment on finding themselves accused of having 
entered into a conspiracy against the Austrian 


government, and that they were consequently to} 


stand a trial for life or death. | : 
Huger was first placed at the bar. As he 
was unacquainted with the Austrian language, 
the examination was carried on by means of an 
interpreter—a young man who by his looks and 
voice, seemed to compassionate the situation of 
the prisoner, and who, when repeating his an- 
swers to the court, omitted such expressions as 
he thought might tend to his disadvantage. 
Huger quickly caught at the good intentions of 
his new friend, and resolving to rely on his judg- 
ment, he took the kindly hints as they were in- 
tended. One examination followed another, and 
the repeated exhortations of the magistrate to 
prepare for the worst, for that there was little 
likelihood of a pardon being obtained, forced) 


In passing,|} 


‘and altogether, his circumstances were impro- 


delight of the poor prisoner at once again meet- 


be published aloud, enabled him afterward so 


ed the whole story of the projected release of 


He reached in safety the place| 


.to give sight to the blind, to make the lame go, 


upon the unfortunate Huger the unwelcome con 


viction, that he had laid down his own life for 
the visionary project of rescuing a stranger from 
imprisonment. severity of his treatment 
also exceeded that even of Lafayette ; the dun- 
eon in which he had been placed was without) 
light, he was fed upon the coarsest food, during 
the night was chained to the floor of the vault, 
and his own clothes, which had been taken from 
him, were replaced with those worn by many 
an unfortunate predecessor. | 
For three months he dragged on this miser- 
able existence; but at the end of that time there 
was some amendment in his condition; he was re- 
moved to a better room, into which was admit- 
ted a small but welcome light; better clothes,| 
and more wholesome food, were allowed him; 


ved ; — still continued in total ignorance as 
to what his future fate was to be; for the jailor, 
the only human being he ever saw, was unable} 
or unwilling to answer any questions on the 
subject. At length one day much to his sur- 
prise and joy, his young friend the interpreter 
entered his cell, and nothing could exceed the 


ing with a kindly face. 7 

Huger now learned for the first time the total 
failure of their scheme—that Lafayette had been 
retaken, dnd’ that Bollman, a fellow prisoner, 
was under the same roof with himself. Shortly 
aflerward, he discovered him to be in the room 
immediately above his own; and after various 
efforts he succeeded in holding communication 
with him, in a manner as adventurous and in- 
genious as that adopted with M. de Lafayette. 
The window which threw a borrowed light into 
his own cell served likewise to light that of Boll- 
man, and with a piece of lime taken from the 
wall, Huger contrived to scratch a few words 
upon a black silk hankerchief, which by fasten- 
ing to a stick, and climbing up the side of the 
room, he raised as near the common window as 
he could, It attracted the attention of M. Boll- 
man, and, after many efforts, making himself 
master of it, he returned an answer by the same 
method, 

From this time no day passed without their 
holding communication with each other; while 


to the exertions of the friendly interpreter they). 


were indebled for the means of making their 
situation still more comfortable. By small 
presents and occasional bribes of money, he 
had secured the good offices of the wife of 
the jailer, so that, secretly, she provided them 
with books, food, wine, and warmer clothes. 
Through her interest also the two friends pro- 
cured a long wished for meeting. At first the 
visit was short, but by degrees becoming less 
timorous, they were permitted to pass some part 
of every day together. 

The government being at length satisfied that 
the attempt to liberate Lafayette had been plan- 
ned independently by these two adventurers, 


and was not, as was supposed, a plot laid by} 


the secret agents of France, they were remitted 
to receive sentence from the supreme magistrate 
of Olmutz. In this condition they were per- 
mitted every indulgence but that of liberty, and, 
in the enjoyment of each other’s society, and 
the hope of a speedy release, were already be- 
ginning to forget past suffering, when, by a 
visit from their newly found friend, the kindly 
interpreter, they learned with dismay that the 
intended punishment was to be heavy indeed, 
seeing it was no less than imprisonment for life. 
A hint was at the same time conveyed that if 
by any means they could procure money, that 


sentence might be changed for one much less} 


severe, as it was-in the power of the magistrate 
to make it what he chose, and even to release 
them entirely. 

This information seemed to bode the unfortu- 
nate prisoners little, at least of immediate good ; 
for Bollman had no fortune, and Huger, being 
without credit in Austria, could -not, within a 
short time, receive a remittance from-England. 
Their friend, however, did not desert them ; he 
withdrew, promising to use all his influence for 
their release ; and it is probable he had already 
formed that design, which the generosity of 
another, equally a stranger to the prisoners, 
whose name, instead of being unknown, should 


happily to carry through. 

A Russian nobleman of large fortune, resi- 
ding near Olmutz, was, perhaps from a resem- 
blance in character, the most intimate friend of 
the young interpreter, and from him had learn- 


of Lafayette, of its failure, and of the generous 
conduct of the two friends. To him W ° 
for the initial only has been given for the name 
of the good Samaritan, flew for assistance in 
this new difficulty ; and having stated the case 
as it then stood, he was about to entreat, in his 
own name, a loan for the use of the prisoners, 
when he was interrupted by an offer of what- 
ever sum might be required to secure their re- 
lease. 

Judging the heart of his noble friend by his 
own, he hesitated not for a moment to accept 
the offer, and scarcely affording himself time to 
speak the gratitude he felt, he hurried off to 
sound the sentiments of the magistrate. His 


for the intellectual und religious—the temporal 


is this a result less to be deplured and resisted 


situation as interpreter afforded him the desired 
opportunity, and he soon discovered that the 
hints thrown out of the chance of a large re- 
ward led the upright judge to listen favourably 
to any proposals for mitigating the severe pun- 
ishment of the prisoners. The show even of 
delicacy was then laid aside; an exorbitant de- 
mand was made; and, after some further dis- 
cussion, W withdrew to arrange prelimin- 
aries, first with their generous benefactor, and 
lastly with the prisoners themselves. 

Matters now were soon settled; the term of 
their imprisonment was first fixed at fourteen 
years, then shortened to seven, soon after to 
one, then to a month, and lastly to a week, at 
the end of which time they were released from 
prison, The first use they made of restored 
liberty was, as may be supposed, to seek an in- 
terview with the Russian nobleman, and pour 
out their grateful acknowledgments for his un- 
looked for and welcome munificence; while 
from the nobleminded and generous W , to 
whose kindness they owed all the comforts they 
had experienced in prison, and to whose friend- 
ly and humane exertions they were ultimately 
indebted for their liberation, they parted with 
those feelings of esteem, admiration and _grati- 
tude, which never afterward faded from their 
recollection, 

The principal hero of the tale did not, how. 
ever, meet with so speedy a conclusion to his 
misfortunes ; it was not till the year 1797, 
when a peace taking place between Austria and 
France, that Lafayette was released from con- 
finement at the request of the then General 
Bonaparte. 


TAVERNS SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The following description of a drinking tavern 
or groggery, is in the seventh part of the con- 
fession of the Waldenses and Albigenses, com- 
posed at least as far back as the year 1120, or 
726 years ago. It will be seen that strong drink 
holds its own, and that the fruits thereof are as 
deadly and destroying now as they were in an- 
cient days. | 

‘* A tavern is the fountain of sin; the school 
of the devil; it works wonders, fitting the place. 
It is the manner of God to show his power in 
the church, and to work miracles; that is to say, 


the dumb to speak, the deaf to hear; but the 
devil doth quite contrary to all this in a tavern, 
for when a drunkard goeth to a tavern, he 
goeth uprightly, but when he-cometh forth, he 
cannot go at all, and he-hath lost his sight, his} 
hearing, and his speech. The lectures that are 
read in this school of the devil are, gluttonies,| 
oaths, perjuries, lyiogs and blasphemies, and 
divers other villanies; for in a tavern are quar- 


terminated by a kind of button. The following 


rels, slanders, contentions, murders. ” 


ALCOHOL— THE GOOD THEY DO WHO MANU- 
FACTURE AND VEND IT. 

The imvestigations of the American ‘Temper- 
ance Society have proved, illustrated and es- 
tablished the following facts beyond all reason- 
able contradiction : | 

1. Alcohol, ‘the intoxicating ingredient in 
spirituous liquor, is not the product of creation, 
or of any living process in nature. | 

2. Itis the fruit of vinous fermentation; and 
is generated by a process which takes place in 
certain vegetable substances after they are dead. 

3. It is not, as a beverage, needful, or useful 
to men, in order to the enjoyment of the highest 
health, the greatest ability for bodily or mental 
effort, and the longest continuance of life. 

4. It is, to the human constitution, a poison; 
vid use of which as a beverage is always hurt- 
5. It produces many, and aggravates most, 
of the diseases to which the human frame is liable. 

6. It tends to render diseases hereditary and 
thus to deteriorate the human race. 

7. It weakens the understanding, stupefies the 
conscience and hardens the heart. 

8. It often causes insanity and produces a 
predisposition to that disease in the offspring of 
those who use it. 

9. It occasions the loss of a vast amount of 
property. 

10. It lessens and often destroys social enjoy- 
ment ; and causes a great increase of domestic 
wretchedness. | 

11. It weakens the power of motives to do 
right; and increases the power of motives to do 
wrong. 

12, It causes most of the pauperism and of 
the crimes in the community, 

13. It powerfully counteracts the efficiency 
of the gospel, and of all means for the intellect- 
ual elevation, and the moral purity, the personal 
benefit and the public usefulness of men. 

14. It corrupts the public morals and debases 
the public mind. 

15. It endangers the purity and permanence 
of free institutions. 

16. It shortens human life. 

17. It tends powerfully to lead men to dis- 
honour God, and for ever to destroy their own 
souls, 

18. It is proved by the experience of hun- 
dreds of thousands, of various ages, conditions, 
and employments, who have adopted the course 
of abstinence from the use of it as a beverage, 
that such abstinenceis safe and salutary; and 
were tt universally to prevail, it would do more 


and eternal welfare of man than the extinction 
of any other vice whatever. 3 

Such is the magnitude of these evils, that 
were they perpetrated upon us by a foreign foe, 
the great heart of this nation would palpitate 
and the blood hurry in every American vein 


till the grievance was redressed.—Some years| 


ago, a few injured and exasperated Indians in| 
the Southwest, peeped out of their swamps, de- 
vastated plantations, burnt the houses and took 
some dozen lives of the whites; and Congress, 
as we have been told by one of its members, 
has expended the sum of thirty million of dollars 
in allempting to ferret them out of their hiding 
places, and to exterminate them from the land 
of their fathers’ sepulchres, A few years since, 
a band of fanatical desperadoes undertook to 
achieve the independence of Canada. In the 
course of their extravagancies, a steamboat be- 
longing to citizens of the United States was cut 
from its fastenings, set on fire and sent down 
the Falls of Niagara—and shortly after, our 
whole Northern frontier was lined with a stand- 
ing army, and strenuous efforts were made to em- 
broil the country in war that we might wash 
out with blood, the stain thus put upon our Na- 


tional Flag. But intemperance, in addition to} 


the other woes which it inflicts, annually cuts off 
about 30,000 of the lives of our citizens. And 


because produced by ourselves? Have we no 
energies to expend, no influence to wield for the 
expulsion of an enemy who is this very moment 
gorging himself upon our vital blood? 

But who are chargeable as the authors of 
these mischiefs? The monster who makes 
the havoc is alcohol; and all his patrons are par- 
takers in the crime. If none would make or 
furnish the article, the streams of iniemper- 
ance would soon dry up. _How then can they 
who are thus engaged, exculpate themselves! 
They cannot. ‘They stand at the fountain head 
and raise the flood-gate and let the burning tor- 
rent flow out. ‘The whole catalogue of enumer- 
ated evils takes its origin in them. ‘To produce 
them is the legitimate tendency of their business, | 
Let them throw up their profession and no others 


enter it, and these evils will soon be no more.|- 


In what case can there be a more clear and de- 
monstrable connexion between a cause and its 
proper effect than between the traffic in spiritu- 
ous liquors and the pernicious consequences 
which they produce? Can you hope to put fire 
to gunpowder without causing an explosion? 
Can you prevent the mguntain torrents from 
finding their way by creeks and rivers, to the 
ocean !—No more can you continue the traffic 
in alcohol without also continuing the woes of 
intemperance ; without multiplying crime, dis-} 
ease, suffering, wretchedness and death, tem- 
poral andeternal. Well, therefore, has an emi- 
nent writer declared: ‘“* Words cannot express 
the guilt of those individuals who are now en- 
gaged, in any way,in manufacturing or ven- 
ding ardent spirits.” For ‘in the vice of 
drunkenness,” says a distinguished member of 
Congress, ‘‘ as indeed in every other, the man 
who holds out the temptation fo it, is the chief 
transgressor. ‘The weak mortal whois sunken 
by intemperance to the level of the brute, is a 
victim to the avarice of the man who can calmly 
look upon him, and continue, for cents and six- 
pences, to sell the dreadful poison. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Tae Ace or Neat Catrrit.—The age of | 
cows, oxen, and bulls, is known by the teeth and 
horns. At the end of about two years they 
shed their first fore teeth, which are replaced by 
others, large, but not so white; and before five 
years all the incisive teeth are renewed. These 
teeth are at first equal, long and pretty white ; 


but as the animals advance in years, they wear|. 


down, become unequal and black. These ani- 
mals likewise shed their horns at the end of 
three years ; and they are replaced by others, 
which, like the second teeth, continue. ‘The 
manner of the growth of these horns is not uni- 
form nor the shooting of themequal. The first 
year, that is the fourth year of the animal’s 
age, two small pointed horns make their appear- 
ance, neatly formed, smooth and towards the head 


year this button moves from the head, being im- 
pelled by a horny cylinder, which, lengthened 
in the same manner, is also terminated by an- 
other button, and so on; for the horns continue 
growing as long as the animal lives. These 
buttons become annular joints or rings, which 
areeasily distinguished in the horn, and by which 
the age of the creature may be eaisily known 
—counting three years for the point of the horn, 
and one for each of the joints or rings. 

Remarking on the above, which is from the 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, the Bos- 
ton Cultivator says :—We would inquire of our 
readers whether they know of any species of 
cattle to which this applies. Sometimes scales 
may come off the horn, but that any cattle shed 
their horns entirely is new to us. On the fourth 
year the first ring appears on the horn. 

‘To MAKE HENS LAY PERPETUALLY.—Hens| 
will lay eggs perpetually, if treated in the fol- 
lowing manner:—Keep no roosters; give the 
hens fresh meat, chopped up like sausage meat, 
once a day to each hen, during the winter, or 


always do when roosters and nest eggs are ai- 


practice, and proved its entire correctness. 


from the time insects disappear in the fall till 
they appear again in the spring. Never 


any eggs to remain in the nest for what*are call-| 
ed nest eggs. When the roosters do not run 
with the hens and no nest eggs are left in the 
nest, the hens will not cease laying after the 
production of a dozen or fifteen egys, as they 


lowed; but continue laying perpetually. My 
hens lay all winter, and each from seventy-five 
to one hundred eggs in succession. 

If the above plan were generally followed, 
eggs would be just as plenty in winter as in 
summer. The only reason why hens do not 
lay in winter as freely as in summer, is the 
want of animal food, which they get in sum- 
mer, in abundance, in the form of insects. | 
have for several winters reduced my theory to 


Nirrate or Sopa.—Mr. E. Bishop, of See- 
konk, informs us that in the spring he put 
about forty pounds of nitrate of soda on half an 
acre of light sandy soil. This is the third year 
he has put it on with the like effect; and for 
six years he has put no other manure on his 
land. .The quantity of grass on this half acre 
is fourfold what it is on similar land adjoining, 
which had no nitrate on it. It bears a burden| 
at the rate of two tons to the acre, while there is 
not more than five hundred per acre on the rest. 
Mr. Bishop is much in favour of nitrate of soda 
for that kind of soil.— Boston Cultivator. 


Vatve or Antmracite Coat Asnes.—lIn 
the February number of the Agriculturist, one 
of our correspondents gave an excellent article 
on the value of anthracite ashes for corn. Sinan 
this, we understand they were applied on the 
grass lands in New Jersey; last spring, at the 


rate of fifty bushels per acre, and notwithstand- 


ing the unprecedented drought, they were the 
means of doubling the crop of grass. As there 
are more or less hard cinders in these ashes,| 
after spreading them on grass lands, it would 
be well to pass a roller over the meadow in or- 
der to sink the cinders in the ground, out of the 
way of the edge of the scythe. Anthracite 
ashes can be had in the city for the mere cost 
of gathering, and in some instances the corpo-| 
ration carts will deliver them on the dock, gratis. 
—An Agriculturist. 


Frax anp Bartey Sown Tocetuer.—F. 
L. E. writes—‘ In a conversation with a gentle- 
man from Montgomery county, he informed me 
that a number of farmers in the town of Florida,| 
had made the experiment of sowing flaxseed 
and barley together, and in every instance suc- 
ceeded admirably—that he sowed himself (on 
a certain piece of land, not specifying the 
amount,) ten bushels of flax-seed -and eight 
bushels of barley, which produced one_hun- 
dred and thirteen bushels of flaxseed and eighty 
bushels of barley. He also informed me that 
his cattle eat the flax and barley with a good 
relish.— Albany Cultivator. 


THE SPIKENARD. 

An English writer, referring to some rare 
and beautiful exotics, says: 

*‘Great as have been our horticultural ac- 
quirements, | know not if we possess in any of 
Our great conservatories, any specimen of the 
real Eastern Spikenard, or Sombol, a flower of 
a glossy black, often serving as a poetical simile, 
to express the beauty of a ‘ moonfaced-charm- 
er’s’ flowing locks; it is said to have tufted 
braids like curls, and to be very fragrant. 

‘«« Conjecture has frequently been busy respect- 
ing this charming plant, the Spikenard, which 
grows in some favoured region yet doubtful. 
Some think it is produced in the plains of 
Macran, and describe it as a plant ‘ with flow- 
ers like violets, and with thorns of such force 
and size, that beasts are entangled in them, and 
men who incautiously ride by the brake where 
it flourishes, are sometimes transfixed by it.’ 

‘Some believe it to grow in bushes along the 
banks of the Indus, and to be so fragrant, that 
the air is all perfume for miles round. It is 
said that Alexander, when he invaded India, 
from the back of his elephant, as it proudly 
paced along, was aware of an odour so exqui- 
site, that his senses were almost overpowered ; 
this he discovered proceeded from a beautiful 
plant which the huge animal crushed under his 
feet, the blossoms of which sent up their scent 
in expiring.” 


ARE BOOKS ON POPERY.—The Jesuits Guilty, 
&e ; $1.50. The Mystery of Jesuitism; 18mo, cf. 
neat, $350. Good on Atheism, Infidelity and Popery; 12mo 
cf. 87 cts. Fellows’ Practice, &c., Churchof Rome; 12mo. 
halfcf.87 cts. Rou’s Catholic Charite, &c.; 12mo ef. $1.50. 
Lepage’s—The Modern Jesuit; 12mo. 87 cts. Groser's Six 
Lectures on Popery; 12mo. 87 cts. Case of the Church of 
Rome Stated ; 12mo. ef. $1.50. Atterbury’s Answer to Ro- 
man Catholics; 12mo. ef $1.50. Pillars of Popery Thrown 
Down; 12mo. 75 cts. Malard’s Death of Popery; 12mo. cf. 
$1.50. Barker's Sermons on Popery; 2 vols. 8vo ef. $3. 
Bowman's Review of the Reformation; 8vo. cf. 75 cts. A 
Collection of Catholic Tracts; thick 8vo. $1. Mesurier on 
Roman Catholic Questions; 8vo. $1.28. Jesuitical Aphor- 
isms; small 4to. $1 25. Oates’s Mystery of Iniquity; small 
4to. 75 cis. Penal Laws against the Jesuits; small! 4to. 75 
ets. Barwick’s Treatise on the Church; 8vo. $180. De- 
bates of 1680 on the Exclusion Bill; 8vo. 87 cts. The Prin 
ciples of the Jesuits; 8vo. $175. Daillé on the Fathers; 
8vo. $4.75. Publications of the Protestant Association ; 8vo, 
75 cts. Johnson's Works on Popery; folio cf. $250. Sancti 
Irenzi Opera; folio, $18. Dionysii Opera; folio, $13. For 
sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Importers and Publishefs, 161 Broadway, New York. 
july 11—3t 


AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—The 
Cuizen of a Republic; by Ansaldo Ceba; translated 
by Lester. The Autobiography of Alfieri; translated by 
Lesier. The Florentine Histories, Niccolo Machiavelli; 
translated as above. Trippings in Author Land; by Fanny 
Forester —This is Fanny Forester’s first book, and contains} 
the sprightliest effusions of this fascinaung and popular 
authoress. Montezuma; or, the Last of the Aztecs, an His- 
torical Romance of the Conquest of Mexico; by Edward 
Maturin. The Jew Suss, a Tale of Stutgard in 1737; 
translated from the German of Hauff, by a Lady. For 
sale, at very low prices, by . 
: HENRY PERKINS, 
july 18—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RIVA'TE 'TULTION.—Any family, either in the city of 
Philadelphia or its vicinity, wishing the services of an 
instructor, will please to address N. X. through the Post. 
office, who will furnish appropriate testimonia's of character} 
ang scholarship. july 11—1¢* 


‘; HE CHEAP BOOKSTORE —Corner of Fourth and 

Arch streets, Philadelphia, where a large assortment of 
Theological, Historical, and Miscellaneous Religious Books 
can always be found and bought at from twenty to fifty per 
cent. under the usual prices. We have lately received from 
auction and other sources, a great variety of valuable Books, 
such as the following :—Sturtevant’s Preacher’s Manual 
Neal's History of the Puritans. Dwight’s Theology. Hili’s 
Divinity. Dick’s ‘Theology. Simeon’s Whole Works, 2] 
vols. Barrow's Whole Works. Leighton’s Whole Works 
Van Ness’s Septuagint. Bloomfield’s Greek ‘l'estament. 
Spring’s Attractions of the Cross. The Lord our Shepherd. 
Cecil’s Complete Works. Christ on the Cross. Life in 
earnest. DANIELS & SMITH. 

may 23—tf 


OSTON .— Board, by the day or week, for gentlemen or 

ladies, may be had on reasonable terms at Mr. Bliss’s 

No. 19 Somerset street, Boston. ‘The location is elevated 

quiet, and central. Sirangers visiting the city, for a longer 

or shorter time, will find this a convenient and agreeable 
place to board. june 20—3m* 


YOLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY.—The next session 
of this Institution will begin on TnuRsDay, 
131TH oF AUGUST. 

The following is a list of the instructers: 

Rev. Jaines Carnahan, D. D., President. | 

Kev. Jolin Maclean, D. D., Vice-President and Professor o 
the Greek Language and Literature. 

Joseph Henry, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

hehe Tove , M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and 

Natural History. 

Stephen Alexander, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and 

Astronomy. 

Rev. Matthew B. Hope, M. D., Professor of Belles Lettres. 

Evert M. ‘Topping. A. M., Adjunct Professor of the Greek 
and Latin Languages. 

A Cardon de Sandrans, Teacher of the French Language. 

George Musgrave Giger, A. M., Senior Tutor and Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics. 

N. Merritt Owen, A. M., Tutor in Mathematics. 

John T. Duffield, A. M., Tutor in Greek. 

Thomas W. Cattell, A. M., Tutor in Latin. - 

Henry J. David, Teacher, pro tem, of the German Lan- 

nage. 


tures are delivered on the various subjects stadied| 


during the College course and ample provision is made for 
the illustration of all the lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, and Astronomy. The College 
possesses an excellent apparatus, a Museum of Natural His 
tory, comprising valuabie collections in Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy and Entomology. 

ere is no extra charge for instruction in French or Ger- 
man. 

Connected with the College there are two Refectories, in 
one of which board is furnished at $1.75 a week, and in 
the other at $225. The highest price for board in private 
families is $3a week. During the last year several students 
obtained board at $1 124. week each, others at $1.25, and al 
$1.50, and some as low as 75 cents. 


Persons wishing to enter College should, if practicable, 


present themselves for examination, at the beginning of 
College term, or a day or two previous. 
july 18—4t ‘ 


ISSOLUTION.—Tue heretofore ex- 

isting between the subscribers, under the firm of 

PERKINS & PURVES, Booksellers and Publishers, ex- 

pires this day by limitation, and 1s dissolved by mutual con- 

sent. The signature of the late firm will be used in the set- 
tlement of accounts by either of the subscribers. 


3 HENRY PERKINS, 
Philadelphia, July 1, 1846, WILLIAM PUSVES. 


The Bookselling and Publishing business will be con- 
tinned by the subscriber as heretofore, at No. 142 Chestnut 
street, above Sixth street, south side, Philadelphia. 

july 11—3t HENRY PERKINS. 


W. COLTON, Wuo esate anp Rerait Grocer aNnD 
"Tea Deater—(Stores No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Wainut, and South-west corner of Arch and Tenth 
streets, Philadelphia.) Clergyfen and others from the 
country attending the religious Anniversaries and General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, and who intend 
purchasing their assortment of Groceries, ‘Teas, &c., before 
returning home home, °re respectfully invited to visit either 
of the above stores, (conducted strictly on Temperance 
principles,) where they can select from a large variety of 
choice Green and Black ‘l'eas, on hand and lately recei: ed, 
such as may suit them, and at the lowest cash prices. Also 


of Coffees, Cocoa, Chocolates, Loaf and Brown Sugars, a - 


great variety. The usual assortment of ground and un- 


round Spices, superior English snd American Mustard, | 


ickles and Sauces, Sperm Candles, Stearic do., Starch and 
Datmeal, Sweet Oil in bottles, Lemon Syrup, Sperm Oil, 
white an! brilliant, for burning, Sugar Cured Hams of the 
best quality, Smoked Tongues and Beef, and Bologna Saus- 
ages, Burlington and Dig Herring, Cheese, Prunes, Rai- 
sins, and Figs, Plain and Fancy Soaps, Waiter and Bran 
Crackers, Soda and other Biscuit, &c. &c. 

The above goods will be sold at as low prices as the 
can be purchased elsewhere in the city. be packed with 
eare, and sent to any part of the city free of charge. 

_ Fresu Green anD Brack Teas.—The subscriber has 
just received a lot of Young Hyson ‘Teas in half chests, of 
extra qualtty—part of very delicate favour and part very 
strong. ‘hese ‘leas are worth, and are usually soldat one 
do'lar and twenty-five cents per Ib., but to families taking 
one |b. or more, they will now be sold at the reduced price 
of one dollar per pound. Also,on hand, a choice assortment 
of fine family Black Teas, of various qualities and flavour, 
from 374 cenis and upwards per !b. at as low a price for the 
quality of the Teas as they can be bought at any other store. 

ALSO, JUST RECEIVED, a supply of Louis CHasTant’s su- 
penor Bordeaux Ottve OiL, in one quart bottles. Also, 
Marseilles, Nice, Lueca, and Florence Sweet Mil. in various 
sized bottles warranted fresh and suitable for table use, For 
sale by the dozen, or single bottle, by 

S. W. COLTON, 
Corner of Arch and Tenth streets, and No, 91 South Exghth 
may 23—tf street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


OMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A ComMMENTARY ON 
THE EpistLE TO THE Romans; by Charies Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged by the author 
for the use of Suaday Schools and Bible Classes: 1 vol, 
12mo; price 75 cents. Also, Questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charles 
Hodge, D.D; 1 vol. 18mo; price 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was beyond the reach of many, but this 
abridgment made by the author himself, and embracing 
every — in the larger edition which is suitable to Bible 
Ciasses and Sunday Schools, is accessible to all, and should. 
be extensively introduced by ministers as a ‘l'ext-book, The 
Question Book renders its adaptation for this purpose more 
perfect. Just published, and for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 23 Cenire street, New York, and 

No. 37 Sduth Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Xr The copy-right has recently been purchased by the 
publisher of the present edition, and he is prepared to supply 
orders for the work, june 27—3t 


N ISSISSIPPI] LAND AGENCY.—The subscriber is 

permanently located at Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
and attends exciusively to selling Lands, paying ‘Taxes, ad- 
justing ‘Title. Papers, &c. Any business sent him in this 
line, will receive prompt attention. 


Refers to Cuaries Butier, Esq., New York, and 


Joun C. Wricut, Esq., Cincinnati. 
HUGH CRAFT. 
Holly Springs, Miss.—july 4—8* 


OARDING.—Two furnished and ve 

the second floor, may be had, with Board, at No. 21 

Pear street. Gentlemen in quest of retirement and com- 

turtable accommodations in a small private family, are re- 
sp2ctfully invited to call. july 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, six volumes super-royal 

8vo, for $10. —Barrineton & 293 Market 
street, Philadelphia, will publish early in July, a new edi- 
tion of Henry’s E-xposition of the Old and New Testaments, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been cor- 
rec ed, and many typographical errors, which appeared in 
the previous editions, will not be found in the one now 
being printed. 

The following are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country: In half muslin 
binding, $10. In full sheep binding, $1250. In half calf 
binding, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to Con- 
GREGATIONS or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number of no- 
tices equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

‘** | know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis WAYLAND. 

‘The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them .”’—Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER 

«The wise and good unite in saying. that it is calelated 
to render those who read it wiser wud beiter.”-—Rev. Dr. 8. 
H. Cong. 

“{t is always orthodox, generally judicious. and truly 
pious and practicel.’’—Rev. Apam CLARKE. 

“ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be enurely and attentively read through.”—Dr, 
DoppRIDGE. june 6—4t 


( GLE THORPE UNIVERSII'Y— Under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synods of Georgia and Florida, South 

Carolina, and Alabama. 

Faculty — Rev. S. K. Talmage, D. D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science, and Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Rev. Ferdinand Jacobs, A. M., South Carolina Professor of 
Mathematics. 3 

Rev. J. W. Baker, A. M., Georgia and Florida Professor of 
Ancient Languages. 

~ »* Alabama Professor of Chemistry and 

Natural Philosophy. 

C. W. Lane, A. M., Assistant Teacher of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy. 

R. H. Ramsay, A. M., Rector of Academy and Ex-officio 
member of the Faculty. : 

Terms of Admission.— Candidates for the Freshman 
Class, must sustain an examination on Cesar, Virgil, Cice- 
ro’s Select Orations, the Gospels in the Greek ‘Testament, 
Greca Minora—together with Latin and Greek Grammar— 
also, English Grammar, Arithmetic, and Geography. 

Terms and Vacations.—'he College year is divided into 
two terms or sessions. ‘The first session begins on the first 
Monday in January, and closes on the second Wednesday 
in May. The second session begins four weeks after the 
close of the first session (middle of June,) and continues 
until the day of the Annual Commencement, which takes 
place on the Wednesday after the second Monday in No- 
vember. 

Expenses.—Tuition in College, per session, (payable in 
advance,) - - - - - - - . - 

Tuition in Academy, Languages, (payable inadvance,) 18 

ng lish, ae 14 

Board can be obtained from $7 to $10 per month. The 
Students of the College furnish their own rooms, Fuel 
and lights will cost about $12 per annum—servants’ hire 
75 cents per month. 

Arrangements are in progress for a large increase of the 
Library and apparatus. A course of gratuitous Lectures 
will be delivered to the Studenis next season by Proles- 
sional gentlemen in the vicinity, who have kindly tendered 
their services, on Anatomy, Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, Geology, International Law, Natural Science, 
and Political Economy. 

_ The Board of Trustees recommend the Institution to pub- 
lic patronage. It is located in a healthy and pleasant situa- 
tion, and provided with all the means to promote the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious advancement of the Students. 


pleasant rooms, on 


T. Goulding, T. Fort, lz 
W. Preston, J. Ht. Lumpkin, g 
T. Smyth, E. A Nisbet, > 
R. Chamberlain, H. V. Johnson, 3 
J. 8. Wilson, G. E. Thomas, 2 
F. Bowman, J. Gillam, by 
D. Humphreys, 8. Clarke, a 

D. MeN. Turner, R. J. Nichols, 
G. H. W. Petrie, M. Grieve, z 
R. Hooker, G. T. Snowden, 
D C. Campbell, W. Shear, > 
W. Poe, M. G. Harris, 


* A Representative of the Synod of Alabama may be expected 
to take this chair iu the Faculty within the year. 
july 4—3m 


EA STORE AND FAMILY GROCEKY.—The sub- 
scriber has just received a supply of the best quality 
Jersey Hams. Al!so, some of the best brands of Cincinnati 
cured Hams. Vanbrunt’s Dried Beef-and Tongues. Also, 
thirty half chests of Rose flavoured ‘T'ea, of very fine quality, 
at much below former prices ; with a genera! assortment of 
Black and Green Teas, Coffee, Sugars, Pickles, Preserves, 
Keichups, Sauces, Sallad Oil, Sperm Oil and Candles, all 
of which will be sold in ee me for family use, at the 
lowest prices. Goods carefully packed for the ome 
SIMON COLTON, 
may 9—3t N.E. Corner Chestnut and Tenth, Philad’a 


EW BOOKS —Every Day Sights, for every one to see ; 

314 pages, and upwards of sixty cuts. Calls of Use- 
fulness ; 250 pages, with nearly one hundred and fifty cuts. 
Robert Dawson; or, the Brave Spirit; with fine original il- 
lustrations, 179 pages. Who Would not Pray? & true Nar- 


rative; 36 pages; bound, 9cenis. The Search afier Hap- - 


piness; or, What is your Wish? 36 pages; bound, 9 cenis. 
John Maurice; or, The Effects of a Passionate ‘Temper; 22 
pages; bound, 8 cents. ‘The Apple ‘Tree, and its Blossom ; 
36 pages; bound, 9cents. Patty; or, Beware of Meddling ; 
24 pages; bound, 8 cents. Richard and Rover; 24 pages; 


bound, 8 cents Victory to Jesus Christ; a Miss 
Story; 24 es; bound, 8 cents. Alhece Blake; or, The 
Thankful Little Girl; 32 pages; bound, 9 cents. Friend) 


advice to Parents, on the te comms and Education 
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